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Note Color Painting of Our Blessed Lord 
_ rinted On Cover. This new modern cover 
binding will last a lifetime. 


Written by Father 


Lawrence G. Lovasik, S. V. D. 
(Divine Word Missionary) 








Father Lovasik of the Sacred Heart Mission 
Seminary in Girard, Pennsylvania, is the noted 
and beloved author of over 50 widely read 
books and pamphlets on Catholic doctrine. 
In the new Picture Bible he masterfully tells 
the stories we all love from both the Old and 
New Testaments, He says in his dedication of 
this new work: “‘To Jesus-Christ, the Divine 
Word, Who called Himseif ‘the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life’, through the most pure 
hands of His loving Mother and ours, these 
pages are gratefully dedicated.”’ 


A Partial List of Stories from 
both Old and New Testaments 


Adam and Eve in The Annunciation 


Paradise The Birth of Jesus 
Cain and Abel The Presentation of Jesus 
Noe's Ark in the Temple 


Abraham's Sacrifice 
Joseph and His Brothers 
Moses, Prince and 
Leader 
The Plague of Egypt 
The Crossing of the 
Red Sea 
The Ten Commandments 
Arrival at the 
Promised Land 
The Taking of Jericho 
The Strength of Samson 
King Saul 
Saul Disobeys God 
David and Goliath 
Saul’s Death 


The Temptation of Jesus 
in the Desert 

The Leper and the 
Paralytic 

The Catch of Fishes 

The Sermon on the Mount 

The Widow's Son 

Jesus Calms the Storm 

The Miracle of the 
Loaves and Fishes 

The Good Samaritan 

The Prodigal Son 

Lazarus Raised from the 
Dead 

Entry Into Jerusalem 

The Last Supper 

King Solomon Peter Denies Jesus 

The Bravery ofJudith Jesus Before Pilate 

The Return to Jerusalem The Way of the Cross 

The Rule of the Romans The Resurrection of Jesus 








Lavishly Illustrated In Full Color By 
World-Famous Religious Artists 








Thrilling, Inspiring and Sducatienel For 
All Ages. Adults Will Enjoy Reading 
These Stories To Youngsters. 


The Picture Bible will bring to all members of 
the family a broader knowledge of God and His 
all-embracing love. It will also help you to know 
and love Jesus better. At last you can actually 
SEE such wonderful stories as David's thrilling 
conquest over Goliath and The Miracle Jesus 
performed with the loaves and fishes. There are 
101 such fascinating stories, all dramatically illus- 
trated as never before. 
In addition the New Picture Bible contains two 
authentic Biblical maps to help you trace our 
Blessed Lord’s travels and scenes of His teachings 
and supreme sacrifice. 
Catholic Craftsmen Guild, Inc. Dept. CD-1 
225 West 34th Street, New York 1, N. Y. 


Catholic Craftsmen Guild, Inc. Dept. CD-1 
225 West 34th Street, New York 1, N. Y. 
Please send me immediately the beautiful new Picture Bible 
by Father Lovasik, for FREE examination. If dissatisfied | 
may return it after 10 days. Otherwise you may bill me the 
special introductory price of $4.95 plus postage, payable 
within ten days. 


NAME 





ADDRESS Z 





CITY ZONE___STATE 


(J Check here if you prefer to remit cash ($5.00) 
with order, thereby saving postage charge. 











T 
HROUGH HER 
perversity, my 
mother found 
the true faith. 
When she was 
a contrary 15, 
she and one of 
her sisters walked to the school bus 
with “the Butler kids.” The two 
families carried on continuous bitter 
battle. Regardless of how mother 
normally would have really felt about 
an issue, if the Butlers were for it, 
she was “agin”’ it. 

The Butlers were loudly anti- 
Catholic. So mother, though she her- 
self was not a Catholic, was equally 
loud in her defense of the Church. 
But mother ran out of ammunition; 
to keep a good quarrel going, she 
began to question Catholic acquain- 
tances. 

Four years later, when she entered 
nurse’s training at a Catholic hospital, 
she took instructions, and was bap- 
tized. Moreover, four of her brothers 
and sisters have become Catholics 
because of her habit of disagreeing. 
Margaret Coffey. 








Ix cost Exactiy $5.04 to convert a 
buddy of mine in the Air Force to 
Catholicism. We cadets were in boot 
camp at Victorville, Calif. One night, 
we were discussing God and _ his 
attributes. Suddenly, a ruddy-faced, 
broad-jawed mountain of a man, 
named Mervin, barked bitterly, 
especially to the Catholics in the 


[For statements of true inctden by 
be paid on publication. Manuscript 


the Open oot 








group, “Knock off this conversation. 
There is no God! Your religion is 
silly and stupid.” 

The silence that followed 
frightening. We didn’t know whether 
to ignore Merv from then on, or 
what. We decided that night. 

Each day, the atheist received by 
mail a religious pamphlet. As the 
weeks rolled by, we saw Merv’s atti- 
tude change. He came to join in our 
talks, with no derision, only sincere 
interest. 

Recently I got a letter from Merv. 
The pamphlets worked, he said; he 
had entered the Church. His con- 
version cost the Flight only $3.60 {or 
pamphlets, 36¢ for envelopes, and 
$1.08 for postage. John Bambrick. 


was 


Horcunikinc nuns led this man into 
the Church. My Sister companions 
and I were waiting outside a bus 
depot. The bus would be four hours 
late. A man named Jack struck up a 
conversation with us, and invited us 
to ride to Wichita, Kan., our destina- 
tion. He had decided to drive, rather 
than miss an appointment. We 
accepted, had lunch at his expense, 
and were given a pleasant ride right 
to our convent door. Later, Jack met 
the resident pastor, told him how im- 
pressed he had been with the serenity 
of his nun passengers, and wished to 
know how he could find this same 
joy. Jack and his family were baptized 
soon afterward. 

Sister M. Madeleine, Ad.PP.S. 


which persons were brought into the church $25 will 
ubmitted for thi 


s department cannot be returned.—Ed.| 
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“The work of one who is both a 
scholar and a man of letters, as 
every page reveals. 


floods the 
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edition after 
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FREE! The Magnificent NEW TESTAMENT BIBLE you always 
wanted. This is the Ronald Knox new translation of Scripture 
that all Catholic Digest Editors, including Fathers Bussard, 
Thornton, and Ryan, approve so heartily and want every 
Catholic home to have. 
Recommended by 
Highest Authorities 
nificent. It 
light and, at the same 
time, weighs their impact.’’—John 
S. Kennedy, Catholic Transcript 
“A piece of exquisite English that 
any grammar school graduate can 
understand and enjoy.’’—F. P. Le- 


and a distinguished contribution to 
New Testament translation and in- 
terpretation.’’—Edgar J. Goodspeed 
Clarity Above All 

In his translation Monsignor Knox 
clarifies both the Vulgate and the 
Greek, using no expression that is 
not current in modern English. Its 
popularity 

edition. 
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F often hilariously. As when Pep- Pope, Presidents and royalty! 
fm pone, fiery Red mayor, wants Read how this 6c-an-hour cot- 
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“THE DELIVERANCE 
OF SISTER CECILIA”. 
As told to William Brinkley by 
the heroic nun who made a per- 
ilous flight from Communist po- 
lice. Here is Life . and 
Death Behind the Iron Curtain! 
Miracle of escape, masterpiece 
of spiritual courage, Sister Ce- 
cilia tells her dramatic story 
beautifully, simply, with wit 
and humor. Pub. Edition, $3.75 
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Mail coupon for your priceless NEW TESTA- 
MENT as FREE GIFT now. No need to check 
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description of the forthcoming selection offered 
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shipping, even if book retails at $4.95 or 
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months to retain full membership privileges. 
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“PLL CRY TOMOR- 
Roth. 
Millions wept unashamedly 
when TV‘s ‘’This Is Your Life’’ 
sketched Lillian Roth’s story. 
fost a million 
before age 30; degenerated into 
alcoholism and mental sickness; 
then rose to new life in God. 
Value, $3.95 


“DON CAMILLO, HIS 
LITTLE WORLD AND 
HIS DILEMMA‘’ by Glo- 
Two full- 
length books in one, about the 
lovable, two-fisted parish priest 
who discusses all problems with 
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‘*THE STARS AT 
NOON’’, by Jacqueline 
Cochran. Amazing . . . In- 
credible! An underprivileged girl 
conquers man’s toughest world! 
An epic story of a shoeless waif 
who wore flour sacks for 





meet 


ton mill worker grows into the 
‘‘Business Woman of the Year,‘’ 
War Heroine, and winner of 
more aviation trophies than any us 
man! Exciting! Value, $4.50 
“THE UNTOLD STORY 
OF DOUGLAS MAC- 
ARTHUR"’, by Frazier 
Hunt. 534 pages. The living, 
breathing story of a great gen- 
eral and the history he lived! 

Pub. Edition, $5.00 


CATHOLIC DIGEST BOOK CLUB 
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Send me at once my priceless NEW TESTAMENT, 
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“FISHER OF MEN”, by 
Kurt Frieberger. At Simon 
Peter’s side we go with Christ 
on His journeys, sharing Peter’s 
wonder in His preachings. 
His 
well as Joseph, John the Bap- 
tist, Herod and Pontius Pilate. 
And after Christ’s death we fol- 
low Peter to Rome, where he 
begins the 
Christ entrusted to him. The 
message of this great novel lifts 
and reveals the po- 
tentialities of human power and 
greatness! 


“CRUSADE IN ASIA — 
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By Joun STEINBECK 


Mexico celebrates the feast of Our 
Lady of Guadalupe on Dec. 12 as its 
greatest national holy day. John Stein- 
beck here tells, in words, of the mir- 
acle that prompted the feast day. 
Alejandro Rangel Hidalgo, on this 
month’s Catuotic DicEst cover, paints 
the story in the folk-art idiom of his 
native land. 


uaN Dreco and his wife Maria 

Lucia were humble people who 
lived in the little town of Cuautit- 
lan, north of Mexico City. They 
had no children, so that their de- 
pendence on each other was great. 
One dawn, Maria Lucia was fever- 
ish, and at mid-morning her eyes 
were swollen and her breath la- 
bored. At noon she died. 

They had lived in love, and Juan 
Diego was lost in his sorrow. He 
had no relatives but the uncle 
named Juan Bernardino, who had 
cared for him in his youth. Now 
Juan Diego took to wandering over 
the hills, spending his strength the 
way a grieving man does. In the 
night he was wakeful and restless. 


*250 Park Ave., New York City 1 Dec. 25, 1948. 
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Condensed trom Collier’s* 


It is told that one December day 
he arose before dawn and walked 
through the frost of the harsh, 
stony land until he came to the hill 
of Tepeyac. 


The artist portrays the hill as it 
was, desolate and almost bare of 
soil. 


Just as the day was breaking he 
climbed the hill, and there came to 
him, first softly, and then louder, 
the sound of many birds’ songs. 

The songs grew to an earthly 
music so that he stopped and won- 
dered, for the music seemed to 
come from everywhere. He looked 
up the hill, and the dawn light was 
brighter than any he had ever seen; 
the music swelled and echoed about 
him. 

In the cover picture all the birds 


are in song. 





Juan Diego went quickly toward 
the light that shone from the hill- 
top; a voice from the music said 


1948 by the Crou Collier Publishing Co., 


and reprinted with permission 
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THI 


to him, softly, “Juan Diego, come 
here.” 

In a moment, his grief was gone 
and the fullness of beauty was in 
him. The path up the hill was lined 
with mesquite and cactus, and sharp 
He came half running 
to the brow. The music swelled and 


with stones. 


retired, 

And then he saw the Queen ot 
Heaven standing in the rocky path 
with the light around her, so that 
the stones gathered it and glittered 
like jewels. And the dark mesquite 
was bright. 

For a moment Juan Diego gazed 
at her, and then he backed away in 
shyness and in fear. 

The “Tuan Diego, 


»my son, where do you walk?” 


vision said, 


The artist represents Juan as a 
walking child, his hat removed in 
reverence, and with a star on his 
forehead. The marks him as 
one to whom a private revelation 
has been made. The child carries 
a staf}. He symbolizes us, who are 
pilgrims in this life. Tied to hits 
staf} 1s a gourd filled with water 


cdc 
Sta 


for his journey. 


And he answered, “My Lady, I 
was walking in sorrow to find peace 
for my heart, but now I am not sad.” 

The Lady said, “Do you know 
who I am?” 

And he answered, “I 
know.” 

She spoke quietly in the light, 
“Tam Mary, the Mother of Jesus. 


think—I 
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OF TEPEYAC 
And I wish that here on this bleak 
hill a temple may be built in wit- 
ness of my love for your people. | 
have seen the suffering of your 
people and I have come to them 
through you.” 

Juan Diego tried to speak, but 
she silenced him. “You must go to 
the bishop in Mexico and tell him 
that here by the hill of Tepeyac 
my temple must be built, from 
which my love may go out to all of 
vour people.” 

Juan Diego bowed. 
my Lady,” he said, and as he spoke, 
the light faded into ordinary day 
and the stones were stones and the 
mesquite black. The Lady was gone. 


“T will go, 
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Juan Diego went slowly down 
the path, and the world was pale 
after his vision. He took the north 
way through the marshes where 
the tall reeds grew and his road 
was the stone causeway, for the 
Valley of Mexico was a broad lake, 
and the city stood in the midst of it. 

Juan Diego was filled with terror 
now. He had never traveled to the 
city in all of his life. After his mud 
village the growing buildings and 
the new churches were things of 
wonder to him. He asked his direc- 
tions many times before he came to 
the palace of the bishop, a lordly 
building, magnificent, new. 

The Bishop of Mexico was a 
scholarly man. From the first, he 
had defended the Indians against 
the brutal soldiers and the nobles 
of Spain, and it was his custom to 
hear anyone who came to him. 
When Juan Diego was led to his 
chamber, the bishop expected a 
complaint or a petition. He heard 
tales of woe every day. 

“Yes, my son?” he said to Juan. 

Suddenly the words poured out 
of Juan Diego. “The Queen of 
Heaven!” he cried. “I saw her in 
a pool of light on the hill of Tepe- 
yac. 


The radiance Juan saw, in Rangel 
Hidalgo’s painting as well as on 
the miraculous tilma, surrounds the 


figure of Our Lady. 


“She told me you must build a 
temple to her by the hill.” 
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The bishop smiled wearily, “Why 
there?” 

“To be a sign to our people,” 
Juan Diego cried in triumph. “She 
is ours—our own Mother.” 

Now the bishop frowned. “You 
are excited, my son,” he said. “Go 
reflect, and come back when you 
are calm. Go with God!” 

His heart heavy with failure, 
Juan Diego went blindly in the 
evening to the hill of Tepeyac, for 
his vision was fading and he was 
afraid the bishop had spoken the 
truth, and that his grieving had 
turned his mind to dreams. As he 
came to the hilltop the night was 
falling. The light sprang up, and 
the Lady was before him again. 

Juan Diego fell to his knees in 
joy, for he knew now that he was 
right. But he felt weakness, and 
he cried, “Holy Mother, send some- 
one of importance. Send some lord, 
or better, shed your light on the 
bishop himself.” 

Her voice was imperious. “Juan 
Diego, I have chosen you for a 
reason to be understood only grad- 
ually, but it will be stronger, be- 
cause everyone will find the reason 
for himself. I have many messen- 
gers, but I have chosen you. Juan 
Diego, my son, go as my messenger, 
and order the bishop to do as I 
have said. Say to him that Holy 
Mary ever Virgin, Mother of God, 
has sent you. That you and no 
other are the messenger.” 

The light about her flared and 
the whole valley glowed and spar- 


































1956 
kled, and then it was dark, and 
Juan Diego was alone on the desert 
hill of Tepeyac. He went down the 
path to his mud house. 


THE 





The painter incorporates the glow 
and sparkle, He shows stars twin- 
kling not only in the sky and about 
the Virgin, but on all the ridges 
and in the ravines of Tepeyac in 
the frosty dawn. 





3efore dawn, he went again over 
the marshes. As he approached the 
city he heard the church bells ring- 
ing, for it was Sunday. 

The bishop had many duties on 
a Sunday, and Juan Diego squatted 
in a corner, waiting. Again and 
again he demanded entrance, but 
the servants refused him. Now Juan 
Diego’s message burned in him and 
he shouted his demands. Tears 
were in his eyes and the fury of 
frustration in his heart. The bishop 
heard him shouting, and quietly 
gave word to let him in. 

Juan Diego fell to the floor be- 
fore the throne. “Our Lady says 
you must build a temple!” he cried. 
“She says it is her wish. Do you 
hear? She orders the temple to be 
built in the valley by Tepeyac.” 
The bishop said sternly, “You 
are ill. You are unbalanced.” 
Juan Diego shouted, “Our Lady 
orders you!” 

The bishop sat quietly thinking, 
and then he said with calculation, 
“T will tell you . words are 
empty, and men sometimes see 
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things that are untrue. Ask for a 
sign beyond words. Then we will 
know beyond doubt. Now go.” 

“What sign?” Juan Diego de- 
manded. 

The bishop smiled and signaled, 
and his servants held Juan Diego’s 
elbows and led him away. When he 
was gone, the bishop called two 
men, and said, “Follow Juan Diego. 
See where he goes. And see that 
he does not hurt himself nor any 
others.” 

The men followed Juan Diego, 
and at last they came to a ravine 
before the valley below Tepeyac, 
and a rare mist covered Juan Diego 
from their sight. They could not 
find him anywhere. At last they 
returned to the city and told their 
story. The bishop sat alone and he 
was troubled, and Juan Diego re- 
mained persistently in his thoughts. 

The cloud moved along with 
Juan Diego and it grew luminous, 
and in the midst of it the Lady 
appeared. In his weariness, Juan 
Diego bowed, and he said, “The 
bishop wants a sign. He will not 
believe words. But he would not 
say what sign.’ 

The Lady’ s voice was sweet to 
the weary man. “Go to your rest,” 
she said, “and in the morning come 
again, and I will give you a sign.” 
Then Juan Diego went toward his 
house. But on the way a neighbor 
came to him, saying, “Your uncle 
is dying of the fever called cocolxtle, 
the same that destroyed your wife.” 

Juan Diego went toward his 


OF 
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uncle’s house and found the old and lovely, growing in a_ place 
man with red, swollen eyes and a where roses could not grow and 
shallow breath. His uncle whis- blooming in a frosty month when 
pered to him, “Go to Father de roses do not bloom. 


Grado. He knows curing herbs. 
And if they fail, he will give me 
the rites of the Church.” 

Juan Diego went to find help 
for his uncle. His promise to the 
Holy Mother worried him, but it 
seemed good to him to have a 
humble duty to do, for her mission 
frightened him. He thought: I will 
not take the short cut over the hill 

Tepeyac. I will go the longer 
way around the hill and then the 
Holy Mother will not see me, and 
can put aside the duty. He said 

» himself, “She could not blame 
me for trying to help my uncle.” 

He took the longer path, and 
he felt the mesquite bushes pulling 
at his cloak. His feet stumbled on 
the rocks in the dark way. 

And suddenly the light 
around him, and the L ady stood be- 
fore him. In grief and shame Juan 
Diego knelt before her. 

“IT was coming to the hill as soon 
as I could get help for my uncle.” 
cOMpassion, 


broke 


She replied with 
“You cannot go around, my son. 
You cannot ever go around, Par- 
ticularly you. Forget your uncle. 
He is well now. I have made him 
well. Go now to the right path 
over the hill of Tepeyac and gather 
what you find there.” 

Then Juan Diego went back to 
the hill path, and in the desolate 
place he saw roses of Castile, fresh 


The roses of the miracle are scat- 
tered about the hill of Tepeyac, and 
the child wears the tilma in which 
Juan Diego gathered them and 
which was imprinted with the 
Guadalupe image of the Mother of 
God. 


dawn, he gathered the 
flowers, and then the Virgin was 
beside him, and she took the 
blooms from him and laid them in 
his cloak. “This is my sign,” she 
“Go now to the bishop.” 

to the palace, 


In the 


said. 

Juan Diego came 
and he entered carrying the roses 
wrapped in his cloak. The servants 
in the hall jeered- at him, and they 
struck him and pulled at him to 
put him out of the hall. But Juan 
Diego guarded his — “Tt is the 
sign!” he cried. have brought 
the sign from the Hol Mother!” 

As they pushed him, a corner of 
his cloak came free, and they saw 
the roses and they were silent. One 
man put his hand to the flowers 
and he could not touch them. And 
then he went quietly to the door of 
the bishop’s chamber and opened it, 
and Juan Diego entered. 

The bishop looked at the Indian 
with annoyance, but Juan Diego 
was not afraid. “Here is the sign,” 
he said, and released the corners of 
his cloak, and the roses uncrushed 
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and unwilted fell upon the floor. Virgin's garments is drawn as he ts 
And then the bishop saw the on Juan Diego's tilma, cut off at 
cloak of Juan Diego, and got to his the chest. 

knees. On the rough cactus-fiber 

cloak of the Indian Juan Diego was At Tepeyac, they raised a simple 
the image of the Mother of God. hermitage on the place where she 
had appeared, to serve until the 
With only the variations inherent temple could be fashioned. And 
in his own style, Rangel Hidalgo Juan Diego built a new mud house 
follows the details of the miracu- near by and planted a garden. He 
lous image. The Blessed Virgin swept out the chapel and cared for 
stands, in the language of the it until he died. He was very happy. 
Apocalypse, “a woman clothed with And it is possible he did not know 
the sun, with the moon under her that through his heart Our Lady of 
feet.” On the cover painting, the Guadalupe had become the Holy 
little angel holding the folds of the Mother of his people. 


Conclave 


CuristeNpom was thrown into confusion upon the death of Pope Clement 
IV, on Novy. 29, 1268. French and Italian groups were divided on many ques- 
tions, refused to join forces to elect Clement's successor. For almost three 
years, the College of Cardinals remained deadlocked. Weary of delay, local 
authorities in the city of Viterbo confined the 15 cardinals in limited quarters. 
Finally, on Sept. 1, 1271, they chose the man who became famous as Pope 
Gregory X. 

Gregory was keenly conscious of the manner of his election. For the sake 
of the Church, he wished to prevent another such debate. So he set up new 
rules of procedure. Thereafter, cardinals gathered to elect a Pope were re- 
quired to assemble in one room and stay there until a decision was reached. 
They could have no private conversations. Food was passed to them through 
a window. If there was no election after three days, noon and evening meals 
would be reduced to a single dish. After five days of this fare, still-divided 
cardinals would be reduced to bread, water, and wine until they came to 
agreement. Just to make sure that his provisions would be observed, Gregory 
insisted that the cardinals’ room be locked. From con (with) plus clavis 
(key), he called his system the Constitution of Conclave. Actual practices 
were soon modified, but the name was retained. 

Made famous by momentous gatherings at which Popes were elected, 
conclave entered general speech. Eventually its meaning came to include any 
private assembly or conference—whether or not the meeting room is literally 
“locked with a key.” Webb B. Garrison. 
















TO KNow what life in the 


1U.S. will be like ten years 
from now? For one thing, you will 
be working only four days a week. 
There will be spectacular new won- 
der drugs, but one person in ten 
will have spent time in a mental 
institution. You will have been 
through another depression, but not 
a bad one. You will fly from New 
York to London in five hours. 
Man-made satellites will circle the 
earth—and world war will have 
been eliminated! 

These are not wild guesses but 
part of a scientific forecast by Leo 
Cherne, executive director of the 
Research Institute of America. Mr. 
Cherne, an expert in making pre- 
dictions based on patterns of action, 
has been uncannily right in the 
past. 

Toward the close of the 2nd 
World War, he wrote a book, The 
Rest of Your Life, in which he fore- 
told what would probably happen 
in the postwar period. Amazingly, 
74% of his predictions have al- 
ready come true. Only 13% have 
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Ray JosEPHs 





proved wrong. The rest are still not 
definitely settled. 

Mr. Cherne and his organization, 
which spends $6 million a year re- 
searching the facts of yesterday and 
today for projection into the future, 
are now predicting what life will 
be like ten years from now. Here, 
according to the Institute’s report, 
is your life—in 1966. 

Standard of living. Your stand- 
ard of living will be higher than 
you dare dream. If yours is a fac- 
tory job, you will work a maxi- 
mum of four days a week. Many 
offices will operate on the same 
schedule. And there will be a shift 
in holiday observance dates so that 
all except Christmas and New 
Year’s will fall on Mondays. 

You will probably be living in a 
house heated and lighted by the 
sun, for solar houses should be be- 
yond the experimental stage. Its re- 
frigeration and air conditioning 
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(the latter will be as general as to- 
day’s central heating) will work 
by the same sun power. 

Practically all parts for new 
houses will be prefabricated, then 
put together on the site. Houses 
will be more functional, having 
lighter-weight furniture, soil-resist- 
ant silicone finishes, and easy-to- 
care-for plywoods, * plastics, and 
quick-drying veneers. 

In many of them, living, dining 
and cooking areas will be com- 
bined into one functional space. 
suilt-in cooking units with sliding 
doors will be so designed that they 
will all but disappear when not in 
use. 

Automatic “eyes” will close doors 
and windows as temperature and 
weather change. And automatic 
regulation of humidity, light, and 
automatic control against virus and 
bacteria will start appearing in 
many homes. 

Yet, with all these new devices, 
youll do more things yourself. 
Thanks to packaged kits, most peo- 
ple will do much of their own roof- 
ing, plumbing, electrical work— 
and accept it as routine. You'll even 
be able to rent a portable plastic 
swimming pool for the back yard. 

Frozen foods of practically all 
kinds will be in widespread use. 
Transparent plastic cans will let 
you see the food you buy. Pre- 
cooked meats will be common. 

New microwave cooking meth- 
ods, in which the cooking is done 
by an electronic tube, will be in 
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use. Foods cooked this way will 
maintain more of their nutritive 
elements. 


Work conditions and pay. If you 
do as well in the next ten years as 
you have done in the last ten, your 
income will be up 20% in terms 
of stable dollars. You may get part 
of this in the form of a shorter 
work week or more job security. 
Your chances of being under a pen- 
sion plan will increase. 

You are more likely to work out- 
side a city than in, especially if your 
work is in chemicals, electronics, or 
aircraft, which, in that order, will 
continue to be among our fastest 
growing industries. 

Your tools, whether in office or 
factory, will be more automatic. 
But don’t expect automation (the 
use of machines to operate other 
machines) everywhere. If you do 
clerical or secretarial work, you'll 
have to take special courses to learn 
how to run increasingly complex 
business machines. 

Your boss will be easier to get 
along with. He'll probably not be 
an owner but will be hired by 
shareholders to manage. 

Personal wealth and opportunt- 
ties. Your savings will probably be 
2% larger than the 7% now saved 
by the average U.S. family. But if 
you now pay $400 yearly in federal 
income taxes, you'll probably pay 
at least $500 in 1965. And you will 
pay at least $50 more in state-in- 
come and local taxes. 

Automation won’t cut the prices 
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you will pay tor most items you 
use. Rather, it will keep price in- 
creases smaller than they would ad- 
vance if vast progress were not to 
be made in this But automa- 
tion will be a major factor in cre- 


America 


area. 
ating the prosperity all 
will be enjoying. 

There will be almost nothing you 
on the installment ‘plan. 
1S-VOU-use 1N 


won't buy 
You'll consider 
“going into hock.” 


it pay-< 
stead of 
Transportation and travel. There 


will be some 81 million vehicles on 


the road ten years from now, in 
contrast to todav’s 59 million. 
Trend studies show you'll have 
more toll roads like the Pennsyl- 


Turnpike and New York 


| 


vania 
Thruway, more freeways like those 
Angeles. But, though Mr. 
hopes he’s wrong, there is 
carefully 


in Los 
Chern« 
no sign yet of any 
planned, broad-scale national high- 
program. Here, 
our 


way-Improvement 
by the 
most serious problems. 


wav, mav be one of 
projections are 
however. You'll 
to run your 


The automotive 
not all pessimistic, 
have your first chance 
car on coal and vegetable deriva- 
tives at about one-third of what it 
now costs you to buy gasoline. And 
using two kinds of new 
a city car for in- 


we'll be 
cars. One will be 
town; and the other for highway 
cruising—a faster, larger, more lux- 
urious car than the one you prob- 
ably drive today. 

The city car will be made five 
feet shorter than our present small 
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cars by lopping off the hood and 
trunk. The 60-hp engine will be 
under the floor or in the rear, and 
the fenders will probably be made 
of dent-resistant plastic. The first 
models will be true hard-top con- 
vertibles, changeable in a few min- 
ules. 

The de-luxe open-road car will 
probably be about 20 feet long, and 
powered by a gas turbine, little 
brother of the jet engine. This en- 
gine will weigh less than half what 
present-day car engines weigh and 
will burn anything from aviation 
gasoline to household oil. 

There will be far greater use of 
convevor-belt systems to help allevi- 

te pedestrian and automotive con 
gestion. 

All travel, especially international] 
will increase. If by now you 
have done even a small amount of 
traveling, the chances are that 
— ten vears you will have been 

» Europe. You'll be able to take 
0 of from New York and in approx 
hours’ flying time be 


travel, 


imately five 
in London. 

Entertainment. Your 
ment will be centered at 
You'll probably have two color-tele- 
vision sets, which should cost un- 
der $300 each. The pay-as-you- 
watch system, averaging $1 a night 
charged on your telephone bill, will 
be a standard supplementary serv- 
ice. Most TV shows will have been 
previously “packaged” on_ special 
tape which will reproduce sound, 
sight, and color with a quality vir- 


entertain- 
home. 








by an electronic tube, will be in 
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tually identical to a live perform- 
ance. 

You may see some live pickups 
from Europe but there are no signs 
of global TV in the next decade. 

Your TV set will probably work 
from a thin wall screen, controlled 
from a small box on a table, and 
will be easily moved about the 
house. 

You'll be able to buy a wrist- 
watch radio at your corner drug- 
store for about $25. 

Health. You'll live longer. In an- 
other decade the average man’s life 
expectancy will have increased to 
70 years, women’s to 75. There will 
be an extraordinary percentage of 
reasonably healthy people in their 
80’s and 90’s. Our youth will grow 
taller as a result of eating better 
food, having more recreation, less 
childhood disease, a better-balanced 
diet. 

But, though we will be physically 
more healthy, we will be subject to 
greater suffering from nervous and 
emotional disturbances. Reason: the 
increased strain and tension of a 
faster and more complicated pace. 
Doctors will see more psychosomat- 
ic ills such as asthma, allergies, ul- 
cers, heart and stomach trouble. 

Ten years from now, one person 
in every ten can be expected to 
spend some time in a mental insti- 
tution. 

The family. The family will be 
larger, and couples will marry earli- 
er. Here’s the probability pattern. 
In 1890, the average girl married at 
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22; men at 26. By 1940, it was 21.2 
for women, 24.6 for men. Now it’s 
20 and 23. In ten years, the projec- 
tion shows, it will be 19 for girls 
and 22 for men. 

Youngsters reared in a family of 
three children can count on having 
four of their own, for the small- 
family trend has reversed. Our pop- 
ulation will have reached 188 mil- 
lion. Your children will have a 
higher education than you. 

The world. You can expect atom- 
ic energy to be in actual use at 
some big industrial plants and in 
at least one transatlantic vessel. 
Atomic radiation will be employed 
in new ways to preserve food more 
effectively; to extend the life and 
durability of fabrics, metals, and 
equipment; and for sterilization. 

But, surprising as it now seems, 
ten years from now scientists will 
be more excited about trying to 
harness energy from the sun as 
their next big forward step. Some, 
in fact, say that all signs indicate 
that solar energy will have more 
effect on your life than atomic en- 
ergy. 

Technology will develop new 
uses for such materials as wood, 
steel, aluminum. 

Growing trees, for example, will 
be injected with hormones, radio- 
active materials, and various chem- 
icals to preseason wood, give it fire- 
resistant qualities, and even stain it 
in desired colors. 

Coal, instead of being used pri- 
marily for fuel, will become a basic 
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source for new raw materials. It 
will be used to make clothing rot- 
resistant and to produce spectacular 
new drugs. 

Within ten years, the first man- 
made space satellites will be a reali- 
ty, providing an island in space 
from which we will be able to look 
back on the world. 

The most profound change to 
take place in the world will be the 
elimination of world war. This will 
be caused by the fear in govern- 
ment leaders everywhere of global 
destruction by the ultimate weap- 
ons. You will have peace, although 
the communists will continue to 
threaten free nations by means 
short of war. 


The U.S. will have come suc- 
cessfully through a depression in 
which 6 million will have been un- 
employed. But the effect will have 
been insignificant in contrast to the 
great depression of the 1930's, 
which we'll look back upon as a 
national tragedy from which cer- 
tain beneficial results flowed. 

Such will be the world of ten 
years from now as Leo Cherne and 
his Research Institute experts pic- 
ture it. 

Here is a suggestion: cut out this 
article. Write your own notes on 
the margins. Then put it away 
with your valuable papers; wait ten 
years, and then re-check the state- 
ments. 


In Our Parish aie 


In ou I was visiting a young couple recently. Frances was explain- 


ing how happy she was now that her husband was a Catholic. 
“You know, Father,” she said, “before Jack became a Catholic we used 


to have some terrible fights. We were both quick-tempered. 


Zut since he 


learned his prayers we’ve iound a wonderful method to help us keep our 


tempers. 


“Now, when we get mad at each other, we always pause a moment. Then, 
staring each other in the eye, we say a Hail Mary together. You'd be sur- 


prised how many arguments this has saved us!” 


Ernest Schnaus, O.S.B. 


the Sisters in our school were distributing mite boxes to the 

children. Sister Alphonse, who taught first grade, asked her pupils, “Does 
anyone know why these little cans are called mite boxes?” 

“IT know, Sister,” volunteered 6-year-old Susan. “It’s because we might put 


some money in them and we might not!” 


[You ar invited to submit 
will be paid on 
! nnot 


be 


1 -rrtre 


T. James Mack. 


similar stories of parish lif for 
publication. Manuscripts submitted 
knowledged nor returned.—Ed.| 





An interview with General Gruenther shows why the Russian “soft” 
policy mayprove a trap 


Danger in the Russian Smile 


By Jim SNYDER 


OULD WE BEAT the 

Russians if we had 
to fight a war in Eu- 
rope—right now? We’ve 
poured billions of tax 
dollars into European 
defense. We have five 
divisions of American boys in the 
NATO army. How would we stand 
in a showdown? 

And what’s the prospect ahead? 
Are our allies about to wreck Nato 
by pulling out their support in the 
happy belief that the Russians have 
changed their aims? 

And can we relax, bring the boys 
home, and cut down foreign mili- 
tary aid so that we can enjoy a 
further tax cut? 

These are some of the questions 
I took with me to Nato headquar- 
ters in the Paris suburb of Marly 
le Roi. At Nato, in a pre-fab build- 
ing flanked by the flags of 15 na- 
tions, I met the man responsible for 
the co-ordinated defense of Europe, 
America’s Gen. Alfred Maxmilian 
Gruenther, supreme commander of 
the Allied Powers in Europe. 

General Gruenther has had _ the 
task, since 1953, of trying to build 
a fighting force that could stem an 


he 
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all-out Russian attack if 
one should come. What 
about the communist 
strength that he might 
have to face? 

“They now have more 
than 2!4 million men— 
well led,” says Gruenther. “We 
can’t console ourselves by saving 
that the forces on our side, division 
for division, are superior, because 
that is not true. 

“They have an air force of approx- 
imately 20,000 operational planes. 
Their navy is concentrating on 
submarines; they now have about 
350.” (When the Germans started 
the last war they had fewer than 
75 submarines.) 

To these Russian forces, Gruen- 
ther must add the growing satellite 
armies in Europe, increased since 
1951 to 80 divisions from 50 and 
newly equipped with 2,000 to 3,000 
planes. 

Against these formidable num- 
bers stands the leaner might of 15 
NATO countries. Until recently, at 
least, Gruenther had about 100 divi- 
sions in varying stages of effective- 
ness, numbering some 3.1 million 
men, some 6,000 modern fighting 
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airplanes, and an adequate fleet of 
warships (four much 
strength as in 1951, when Gruen- 
ther arrived as No. 2 man under 


General Eisenhower). He also has 


times as 


atomic weapons that go far toward 
making things more even. 
How 
up if war should come suddenly ? 
ip if war should come suddenly: 
“We could defeat the Russians as 


of today, with our strategic air pow- 


would the two sides stack 


er and atomic weapons,” General 
Gruenther said. “But I make no 
predictions as to how long our su- 
periority will last.” That’s because 
the future depends not only on 
what the Russians do, but on what 
our allies do and on what we do 
from here on. 
The general's \ 

to “build a shield.” If the Allies can 
erect a strong air and ground shield, 


strategy has been 


he reasons, the enemy must con- 
centrate his forces in order to break 
through. We could then hit these 
heavy enemy concentrations with 
atomic bombs and atomic cannon. 
The power of our atomic weapons 
would offset the Soviets’ huge ad- 
vantage in manpower. 

So much for the 
what of the future? 

According to the Nato command- 
er, there are two strategic musts 
for his long-range plan: 1. a Ger- 
man military contribution, and 2. 
continued ability of the Allies to 
use their atomic weapons. 

The Soviets have sought to block 
us on both counts. They urged Ger- 
man Chancellor Konrad Adenauer, 


present, but 


in recent Moscow parleys, to with- 
draw from Naro. At the same time, 
they have been trying to mobilize 
world opinion against use of atomic 
weapons on the grounds that they 
would kill “women and children” 
and other civilians (as though all 
warfare did not do that). 

There are other big zfs. General 
Gruenther couldn’t talk about them, 
but he is quite aware that there are 
weaknesses in his “shield.” 

1. Faced with grave disturbances 
in North Africa, France’s first re 
action was to withdraw several di- 
visions from Nato forces and send 
them off to the trouble spot. If 
Gruenther can’t count on continui 
ty of each country’s contribution to 
the common defense in Europe; i 
these forces are to be subject to 
quick withdrawal at the sign of 
trouble never 
know whether he has a shield, or a 


elsewhere—he can 


sieve. 

2. Every Western military leader 
agrees that there can be no effective 
defense of Europe unless German 
troops are a part of that defense. 
West Germany’s military participa- 
tion has been voted in principle by 
the Bundestag but only a few divi- 
sions have thus far been authorized. 
There is still no sure timetable 
indicating when trained German 
forces will be ready in substantial 
numbers. 

3. Will Germany’s partnership in 
Nato be durable? It will be as long 
as Adenauer is chancellor. But he is 
nearly 80 years old, and there can 
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be no foretelling how faithfully his 
successor will follow in his 
steps. It seems clear that Moscow 
hopes to wait out Adenauer, keep- 
ing reunification of Germany dang 
ling in the future, in the hope that 
the next Bonn government will be 
tempted to buy unification by giv- 
ing up the Nato alliance. 

4. The mellow afterglow of the 
“summit” meeting is causing sev 
eral of the financially pressed Eu- 
ropean governments to hint at a 
probable reduction of their Nato 
forces. Britain’s Eden is chiming in. 
In Washington, there was talk that 
another $1 billion cut in U.S. de- 
fense spending would nicely bal- 
ance the budget just before elec- 
tions. This trend could snowball. 
If it does, Nato could soon become 
a thing of paper. 

Now nato faces the danger of suc- 
cess, as General Gruenther frankly 
puts it. It has built a strength which 
has forced Moscow to pause, to ap- 
pear to be ready to talk things over. 
But nothing has thus far been set- 
tled, and if the West permits Nato 
to be weakened, the Russians won't 
have to settle anvthing—except on 
Soviet terms. 

General Gruenther emphasizes 
that the West will need equal spir- 
itual conviction, equal resolve, to 
match Soviet fanaticism. He points 
to a picture on his desk to illustrate 
what he means. 

“Mrs. Gruenther and I have two 
sons. One of them served as a cap- 
tain in the Korean war. He started 


foot 
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in Inchon and moved up to within 
miles of the Yalu. In that 
march, his company never moved 
more than 500 yards forward with- 
out powerful air support. On the 
other side, the communist air sup- 
port was zero. To the communists, 
this difference meant tremendous 
casualties, five, six, seven to one, 
but they came on. 

“That is the type of competition 
we are up against. We can only 
match it bv a similar dedication to 
our own ideals.” 

Are the Soviets softening in their 
fanaticism? Have they really had a 
change of heart? Are we in for an 
era of peace? Gruenther hopes so— 
but: “I think that until get 
proof there is substance behind the 
peace offer we can do nothing but 
continue to move ahead in our pro- 
gram. We must not 
guard.” 

How effective are the new lead- 
ers of Russia? 

“The present Russian leadership 
is more dangerous and_ insidious 
than Stalin,” he says. “We could 
always count on Stalin to do some- 
thing to put us on guard whenever 
we started to relax. But the present 
smiling campaign is going to cause 
us a great deal of trouble.” 

Therefore, Gruenther says, the 
next few years will be the most dif- 
ficult, because the Western world 
will be tempted to ease up on de- 
fense. 

Will Uncle Sam have to continue 


a foreign-aid program? 


two 


we 


drop our 
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“If, after a very careful appraisal 
of their economic situations, we de- 
cide that our friends cannot keep 
up this heavy load of armaments 
without outside help (and my be- 
lief is that they cannot), then it is 
to the interest of the U.S. to con- 
tinue to give support. We need Eu- 
rope as much as Europe needs us. 
We are there now because it is our 
best way to defend the U.S.” 

Taking a long look ahead, he says, 
“We face a very tough opponent. 
Our foe is as unhurried as he is re- 
lentless. 


“Nonetheless, I still firmly be- 
lieve that we can defend Western 
Europe if the 450 million people of 
the Nato countries will believe in 
the organization, and maintain 
stouthearted courage in the face of 
alluring blandishments.” 

As he finishes giving his views, 
General Gruenther draws his vis- 
itor’s attention to the flag beside his 
desk. It is the deep green standard 
of his sHAPE command. Its motto 
sums up Gruenther’s, and the free 
world’s, task: “Vigilance is the price 
of liberty.” 








Hearts Are Trumps 


Ever since I was a young girl, I have loved children, and found my greatest 
Sut, as fate would have it, I never married. 


pleasure in taking care of them. 
Jefore 


However, my eldest brother did marry, and at a very early age. 
many years had passed, he found himself the father of a large family. What 
more natural than that I should help out with occasional baby-sitting, and by 
giving his wife a hand with the house now and then? 

Then one day, while his children were still very young, my brother died. 
On his deathbed he thanked me for all the help I had given to the family. 
After that, of course, I redoubled my attentions to the children. People told 
me that I was wasting my life; that I should pay some attention to finding 
myself a husband, and not spend all my time taking care of other people’s 
children. I wouldn’t listen. 

Many years later, after my own mother’s death, I became very ill. Now 
it was these same children (long since grown up) who saw to it that I had 
every comfort, even though each had responsibilities of his own. One niece, 
who was both holding down a job and raising a family, came to see me three 
times a day. My nephew, whose wife happened to be in the same hospital 
as I, looked in every day. 

Not many parents receive as much attention in time of need from their 


own children as these, my brother’s children, have shown me. 
Susan Thompson. 








[For original accounts, 200 to 300 words long, of true cases where unseeking kindness was 
rewarded, $25 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts submitted for this department cannot 
be acknou ledged nor returned.—Ed. ] 
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It was about Pete trampling her 
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house. She made a quick, thorough 
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Would you make the same mistakes that these parents made 
when their child disappeared? 


A Little 
Boy Lost! 


By Juan and June Rossins 


} 


Condensed from Everywoman’s* 


This is a true story about a little 
boy who was lost and what went on 
during the search for him. Only 
names of the people and places have 
been changed. An entire community 
sprang into action to help the frantic 
parents. But mistakes the parents 
made caused delays. Their errors are 
summarized at the end of the story. 


t 10 a.m. Mrs. Aleta Graham 
was at her kitchen sink scour- 
ing a copper frying pan. She 
glanced out the window, which 
faces on her back yard, and saw 
that her four-year-old Peter was 
filling his red wagon with sand. It 
was warm, breathless summer 
day. 

“IT was afraid he was getting too 
much sun,” Mrs. Graham said aft- 
erward. “I told him through the 
window to play in the shade on the 


a 


side of the house. He moved 
around, pulling his wagon. I 


couldn’t see him any more, but I 
could hear him talking to himself 
and banging his shovel.” 

Mrs. Graham glanced at the 





clock. It was almost time for one 
of her favorite television programs. 
She went into the living room and 
turned on the set. Then she began 
dusting tables and books and 
straightening out magazines. After 
a few more chores, she called Peter. 
He didn’t answer. 

“T called him again,” she said. 
“This time, I really yelled. He had 
developed a habit lately of not pay- 
ing any attention to me. But he 
still didn’t answer. I was annoyed. 
I went outside. I didn’t see him. 

“That was when I first began to 
get a little scared. I walked around 
the outside of the house. There 
aren't any large bushes or big trees 
on the lot because the house is new. 
I walked around the garage, and I 
looked inside it. I opened the car 
door and looked on the floor. I 
even looked under the car. All the 
time, I was calling him.” 

Mrs. Graham ran back to the 


*16 E. 40th St., New York City 16. September, 1955. ©1955 by Everywoman's Magazine, Inc., and 
reprinted with permission. 
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house. She made a quick, thorough 
search of the rooms. But she 
couldn’t find Peter. 

Now thoroughly frightened, she 
went out, and began to walk 
quickly up and down the street. 

“T felt like running, but I made 
myself walk,” she said. “I couldn't 
see him in any of the neighbors’ 
vards. All I could think of now 


was stuck in a hole 


was that he 
somewhere. I remembered all the 
awful stories I'd read in the news- 
papers about little children who 
had fallen down old wells or mine 
But I 
like 


shafts or into 
couldn’t think of any | 
that in the neighborhood.” 

Mrs. Graham decided to knock 


Quarries. 


place 


on every door on the street and ask 
the neighbors if they'd seen Peter. 
She started on the corner. The first 
door was opened by friendly Mrs. 
George Brackett, an older woman. 

Mrs. Graham started to speak, 
and was astonished to find that she 
was weeping. “I know it’s silly,” 
she told Mrs. Brackett, “but I’m so 
worried.” 

The older woman put her arms 
around her and told her not to get 
that Pete 
was in someone else’s kitchen, beg- 
ging cookies. Mrs. Graham bright- 


excited. She suggested 


ened. 

Together the two canvassed the 
block. At one door, Mrs. Graham 
hung back. 

“You talk to her.” she urged 
nervously. “We had a quarrel two 
months ago and we don’t speak. 


It was about Pete trampling her 
pansy beds.” 

But the irate neighbor had not 
seen Peter. Neither had anyone 
else. Mrs. Graham was now verg- 
ing on hysteria. 

She said, “There just isn’t a trace 
of Pete anywhere. He must have 
been kidnapped! Maybe he’s wan 
dered onto the parkway or railroad 
tracks, or fallen into Borcher’s 
pond! Maybe he’s locked in an 
abandoned icebox, smothering to 
death on some empty lot! Or may 
be some sex maniac has got hold of 


him!” 
Mrs. Brackett now thought it 
wise that Mrs. Graham call her 


husband, at work, and if he said 
SO, the police. 

Mrs. Graham telephoned her hus- 
band. She explained that Pete had 
been missing for more than two 
hours. She begged him not to get 
excited, although she herself sound- 
ed hysterical on the phone. She 
asked him if she ought to call the 
police. 

Ed Graham snapped, “Yes. Call 
them. For God’s sake, call them 
right away.” 

“All right, Ed, Pll call them,” 
Aleta Graham responded. “Please 
don’t worry, Ed. Don’t come home 
or anything. I’m sure he’s just wan- 
dered away. Don’t you think so?” 

Ed Graham is a maintenance en- 
gineer at a_ refrigerator-assembly 
plant. The plant works three shifts 
a day, and his job is important. A 
crew of mechanics was waiting to 
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go to work on a major overhaul of 
essential equipment. And Ed takes 
his job seriously. 

Nevertheless, he raced upstairs, 
and charged up to his boss’s desk. 
He told the boss that his little boy 
was lost and he had to go home. 

His employer told him to go at 
once, and handed Ed the keys to 
his car. “You can bring it back to- 
morrow morning,” he said. “You'll 
lose a lot of time waiting for the 
bus.” 

It took Ed Graham about 45 
minutes to drive home. When he 
pulled up to his curb there was a 
police squad car parked before the 
house. Neighbors were gathering 
on the lawn. His wife, who had 
urged him not to come home, 
threw herself into his arms. He 
questioned her. She had just  fin- 
ished talking to the police and had 
the details very clearly in her mind. 

As they talked, they heard the 
sound of the towns’ two fire en- 
gines. A policeman standing in 
front of the house told them that 
the fire department had been or- 
dered out to help drag Borcher’s 
pond. A 12-year-old boy, he told 
them, had reported seeing a child 
answering Pete’s description wan- 
dering along its edge. 

“But that’s half a mile away,” 
Ed Graham protested. “Even if 
Pete would wander so far, he 
couldn’t have made it in the time 
from when Aleta last saw him and 
the time she started to look for 
him.” 
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The policeman shrugged in. si- 
lent embarrassment. Clearly he 
thought it was quite possible. 

“Oh, my God,’ Mrs. Graham 
whispered, “please don’t let them 
find him there.” 

Ed Graham then called the fam- 
ily doctor to attend to his wife, 
who seemed on the point of col- 
lapse. 

When the doctor arrived, Mrs. 
Graham refused to take the seda- 
tive he prescribed. Instead, she 
dramk another cup of coffee. Two 
neighboring women had — just 
brought over a steaming half-gal- 
lon pot. One of them was the wom- 
an who had complained about Pete 
wrecking her flower beds. 

“I’m awfully sorry for any hard 
feclings between us,” she _ said. 
“Won't you please consider every- 
thing unsaid? We all have to work 
together now.” 

At three o'clock, a patrol of Boy 
Scouts arrived. They were in full 
uniform. Their leader, a sandy- 
haired boy about 14, asked if they 
could join the search. Ed Graham 
took a dim view of the idea. 

“They'll only get in the way,” he 
said. But the policeman on duty at 
the house was in favor of it. 

“Go ahead, kids,” he said. He 
pointed to a low, wooded hill rising 
just behind the town. 

“A child Pete’s age could never 
get through that underbrush,” Ed 
Graham protested. 

One clue turned up in the next 
hour. A newsboy had heard the 
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story of the boy’s disappearance as 
he began his afternoon rounds. 
Then, at 3:30, he dashed up to the 
Graham’s house holding a little 
blue-and-white striped hat in his 
hands. 

“That’s Pete’s,” Mrs. Graham 
cried. The newsboy handed it to 
her gingerly. 

“Where did you find it?” the of- 
ficer wanted to know. 

“Down on Maple St.,” the news- 
boy said. He dropped his voice. 
“It was in the gutter on the corner. 
Right beside the sewer.” 

Mrs. Graham screamed, The po- 
liceman glared at the newsboy, and 
explained, “The sewer openings in 
this town aren’t large enough for 
a tomcat to crawl into. Besides, 
they’re all covered with iron grat- 
ings, locked on.” 

Ed Graham, who had just re- 
turned from one of the searching 
parties, looked at the officer grate- 
fully. The newsboy looked ashamed. 
He said that he hadn’t meant to 
scare anyone, that he was just try- 
ing to give an accurate report. 
The policeman was already tele- 
phoning his squad car, directing 
the search toward Maple St., an 
older neighborhood near the shop- 
ping district. 

A quarter of an hour after reach- 
ing Maple St., the driver of the 
squad car telephoned in to report 
that a six-year-old boy was sure he 
had seen a child answering Pete’s 
description climb into a blue sedan 
with an older man. He said that 


January 


the child was wearing a blue sun 
suit and no hat, that the man was 
wearing a flowered sports shirt. He 
said the car drove away very fast, 
and he thought the man’s hair was 
sort of gray. 

The policeman and Ed Graham 
agreed to conceal this report from 
Mrs. Graham, but the afternoon 
newspaper carried the story and 
mentioned the FBI. The police had 
already assured the Grahams that 
they would make a full report to 
the local FBI if the child were not 
found by nightfall. 

At six o'clock, many of the men 
in the neighborhood, home from 
work, joined in the search. They 
carried flashlights and blankets and 
rope, and went off in 
groups of two and three. 

At 6:15, Mrs. Graham’s mother, 
who lived in a near-by suburb, and 
had read the story in the newspa- 
per, arrived by taxi. She tried to 
make Mrs. Graham lie down, but 
again Aleta refused. Then her 
mother suggested that they walk 
together to the church in the next 
block and pray. Mrs. Graham 
agreed, and the two went off to- 


coils of 


gether. 

It was 7:55. Up on the hill be- 
yond the town, the Boy Scouts, 
many of them joined by the Gra- 
hams’ neighbors, were still scouring 
the neighborhood. 

At 8:10, police picked up an eld- 
erly man in a gay sports shirt driv- 
ing a blue sedan. A little fair-haired 


boy was asleep in the back seat. 
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The surprised driver said that it 
was his grandson. The child, wak- 
ing suddenly and tearfully, said his 
name was Eugene. 

The observant six-year-old Maple 
St. lad, who had been riding 
around in police cars all day and 
having a pretty good time, was 
driven quickly to view the two in 
the blue car. He said that it was 
indeed the same little boy and the 
same man he had seen driving 
away hastily from the block where 
Pete’s hat was found earlier in the 
day. Eugene’s grandfather was 
very pleasant about it, and offered 
to help in the search. 

The Grahams’ telephone now 
kept ringing continuously. Three 
wire services wanted the story. Old 
friends and_ relatives who had 
heard the flash on the radio called 
to ask if they could help. The com- 
mander of the local National 
Guard unit notified them, with mil- 
itary crispness, that he would be on 
the spot in 15 minutes with 30 men 
and seven jeeps. 

Somebody had called the com- 
munity ambulance, and the driver, 
two stretcher bearers and the long, 
red car were standing at the curb. 
The sight upset Mrs. Graham con- 
siderably. The ambulance was 
moved. 

It was now dark. More people 
from the neighborhood were gath- 
ering on the lawn. 

By half an hour before midnight, 
250 men, women, and boys, cover- 
ing an area of 20 square miles, 














were looking for Peter Graham, 
aged three years, 11 months, blond, 
wearing a blue sun suit and no hat, 
missing since 10 a.m. 

At 11:45, a police car roared up 
the street, and screeched to a stop. 
There was Pete, on a policeman’s 
lap. Several neighbors who were 
standing in front of the house let 
out a loud cheer. Pete wriggled out 
of the officer’s arms, jumped to the 
ground, and ran up the front walk. 
He was smiling cheerfully. He was 
still tightly clutching his sand 
shovel. 

“We found him asleep under a 
mulberry bush in the park,” the 
officer called, beaming. “And don’t 
worry, he’s in great shape.” 

Aleta and Ed Graham _ rushed 
down the front walk. Ed got there 
first, but with a beautifully unself- 
ish gesture, he stepped aside for 
his wife. She caught her son up in 
her arms, held him tight, and 
kissed him all over his face. 

“My darling, darling, darling 
baby,” she said. Then she set him 
down on his feet and shook him 
hard. 

“What did you want to scare us 
to death for, you naughty boy?” 
she cried. Then she burst into 
tears. 


Thousands of children are lost ev- 
ery year. Some disappear for only 
a few minutes, some are gone for 
several hours or days. A few are 
never seen alive again. But all the 
parents share pain in common. 
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After a string of consecutive days 
in the same sandbox, children get 
bored with familiar surroundings, 
and decide to see what’s around 
the corner. 

Child psychologists warn us that 
children subjected to too much 
anxious watching may grow up 
timid, insecure, and unable to fight 
their own battles. Yet, almost con- 
stant supervision of young children 
is necessary. 

Mrs. Graham was a good mother. 
She fixed Pete’s play yard so that, 
ordinarily, she watch him. 
Obviously, she didn’t hear him 
walk away. 

This was a minor oversight on 
her part; yet, it turned into a major 
error. You don’t have to check up 
on your child every minute, but 
never put him out to play in a spot 
where you can’t easily, unobtrusive- 
ly, keep an eye on him. 

If your child is suddenly not 
where he should be, look over the 
house and yard quickly, thorough- 
ly. Look on the car seat, in closets 
and under children often 
choose dark, cozy spots for a quick 
nap. 

Next, get on the telephone. Call 
several neighbors whose windows 
overlook key positions in the neigh- 
borhood. Ask them to look out and 
see if the child is in sight. If the 
child is only ranging a little out 
of bounds, someone is sure to spot 
him. 

Now, call your good friends or 
relatives who live in the vicinity. 


could 


beds; 
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He may, indeed, be eating in some 
friendly kitchen. 

It shouldn’t take you more than 
15 or 20 minutes to find out wheth- 
er the child is in the immediate 
neighborhood. If no one has seen 
him since he disappeared, you will 
have to face the fact that your child 
is lost. 

Mrs. Graham waited two hours 
before calling the police. Even then 
she couldn’t make up her own 
mind about telling them that Pete 
was lost. Her husband was in his 
office, miles away, and in no posi- 
tion to judge the seriousness of the 
situation. 

When you are sure that 
child isn’t in the immediate area, 
call the police. They may find him 
up in the nearest tree or down at 
the corner store, or in some other 
obvious place you just forgot to 
look. They may pick him up in 
two minutes, half a block from 
home. Better to risk feeling foolish 
than be shy and sorry. 

Police are experts at finding lost 
children, but they need your help, 
so keep calm. Give them the age 
and complete description of the 
child and of what he was wearing. 
Finding little Pete’s striped cap in 
the gutter didn’t help find him, but 
a trail of such clues often leads to 
a quick result. 

Neither you nor your husband 
would be the best person to direct 
the search should an emergency 
overtake you. In this story, Pete’s 
father, nerves taut with terrible 


your 
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Safely On Ice 


A THREE-YEAR-OLD Boy, Mark 
Swanson of St. Paul, Minn., spent 
most of an afternoon trapped in 
a food freezer but lived to tell 
about it. 

His mother first missed him 
about 11:30 in the morning. She 
looked all over the house with- 
out finding him, then turned to 
the neighbors for help. They 
combed the area, and_ police 
joined the search. Still no Mark. 

Finally, about 3 in the after- 
noon, somebody thought of 
checking the freezer in the Swan- 
son basement. It was the only 
place they hadn’t looked. There, 
curled up in a space only 1] 
inches high, was Mark. 

At the hospital, his tempera- 
ture read only 91°. But doctors 
think that’s what saved his lite. 
The low temperature may have 
slowed his body processes enough 
to keep him from using up all 
the air inside the box and suffo- 
cating. The next boy who tries 
it, they warn, may not be so 
lucky. 

St. Paul Pic 


necr Press (18 Oct. °55). 


anxiety, Was impatient when the 
Boy Scouts appeared, failed to see 
their value. Yet a lost child may 
wander for hours unharmed, then 
be struck by a car or even lured 
away by strangers while you are 
hunting for him. You can’t work 
too fast. Saturate the area with 
searchers, but see that they are or- 
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ganized by police or other authori- 
ties so that their efforts aren't 
wasted. 

Mrs. Graham thought she was 
being considerate by not telling her 
mother, but this is no time to spare 
the feelings of those who love you. 
Call a good stouthearted friend or 
relative, or your clergyman, and 
ask him or her to stand by. 

Finally, it is necessary to face the 
fact that every community, no mat- 
ter how desirable, has its hazards. 
Wise parents look their entire 
neighborhood over periodically, not- 
ing the dump heaps (where dis- 
carded trunks and iceboxes often 
land), and other danger spots. Do 
what you can to remove such haz- 
ards. Caution your child against 
them. 

Don’t (as someone did in the 
Graham case) call the doctor or 
ambulance before you know their 
services will be needed. Most lost 
children are eventually found, safe 
and sound. 

It should be added that some 
children, once they have tried van- 
ishing, make a habit of it. They 
like the excitement: it is even 
worth the spanking they get the 
second and third time. Let this be 
a tip to you. Once your child is 
found, explain to him firmly that 
he is not to leave the yard without 
permission, ever again. Don’t weep, 
make a huge fuss over him or give 
way (at least in his sight) to hys- 
teria. Discuss the subject with him 
calmly; then drop it. 








A battalion rebuilds a statue and a 
cathedral, and makes a bloodless landing 


The Seabees’ St. /\nthony : 


By JosEPHINE QuiRK 


* 


Condensed from the St. Anthony Messenger 


C been retaken from the Jap- 


anese, came man where 
he had no right to be. “What are 
Quinn asked. 


HIEF Perry OrriceR QUINN, 
policing Guam after it had 


across a 
you doing here?” 


“Don't know 
bounds?” 


you this is out of 


“T know, chief. But I heard a 
noise, and discovered this child 
sobbing over a — a — well, it looks 


like part of a doll. I tried to get 
him away from here, but he cried 
all the more. I couldn’t make him 
understand that this was a danger 
spot, with the enemy hidden in the 
cliffs ready to take a shot at him.” 

Quinn took a look at the object 
in the boy’s hands, and recognized 
it at once. It was no doll. 

Quinn and the off-limits culprit 
were members of the 136th Naval 
Construction Battalion of the U.S., 
familiarly known as the Ricken- 
backer Seabees. The unit had landed 
on Nov. 1, 1944, and during their 
nine months on Guam opened up a 
new life for the natives. 

Guam was rubble. The Seabees 
landed in a wreckage of tanks, 
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landing craft, and other equipment. 

Betore the invasion, there were 
several Catholic churches on Guam, 
notably the Mission de Umatec at 
the southeast end of the island and 
the Cathedral of Agana, the capital. 
The latter had been entirely de- 
stroyed. 

The natives 
mixture of the original natives, 
Filipinos, and Spanish. The Spanish 
influence prevails, and because of 
the fine work of German and 
Spanish missionaries, the people are 
predominantly Catholic. The Fran- 
ciscan missionaries from America 
also did their share in building up 
the Catholic life of the people. 

The 136th had never had a 
Catholic chaplain, and, until they 
reached Guam, had no Catholic 
services. Here, they found priests 
eager to serve them. 

It was in the rubble of the de- 
molished Cathedral of Guam that 
Chief Quinn encountered Seabee 
of St. John 


are Chamorros, a 
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Drake and the native boy. What 
the boy was clasping was part of a 
statue of St. Anthony holding the 
Infant Jesus: he had a section of 
the arm of the saint and part of 
the Infant. 

The child was rocking back and 
forth, repeating over and over in 
his native tongue what the officer 
knew was a prayer. Each time the 
men tried to examine the piece of 
broken statue, the child became 
hysterical. 

“But who, chief, is this St. An- 
thony, that he could cause such a 
ruckus?” asked Drake. 

“He was one of the greatest of 
saints, so great that he is known 
throughout the world as the Won- 
der Worker. If you were a Catho- 
lic, you'd understand this child’s 
devotion to him.” 

After Quinn finished telling a 
few more things about St. Anthony, 
Drake continued to think about the 
incident. The devotion of the boy! 
Couldn’t Drake do something about 
it—perhaps get him a new statue? 
But how? Maybe he could restore 
the statue. 

With the aid of a Catholic Sea- 
bee, Drake and the boy searched 
the rubble, and gathered up bits of 
the statue. The native priest gave 
them a picture of St. Anthony hold- 
ing the Infant Jesus. With this, 
they started the great task of re- 
building the figure, filling in with 
cement where parts were missing. 
The statue took form, and be- 
came the focal point around which 
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the men gathered in their free 
time. Drake was a bit displeased 
when everyone “wanted to get into 
the act.” Nevertheless, he always 
welcomed Juan. The child was 
awed and happy as he saw his be- 
loved saint grow day by day into 
something beautiful. The men even 
put quite a bit of effort into mak- 
ing the right shade of brown paint 
for St. Anthony’s robe. 

Then came the day when the job 
was completed. This project had 
become “top priority” in the Sea- 
bee schedule, and practically every- 
one was there for the unveiling. 
They, as well as the congregation, 
were pleased to watch the priest 
bless it. 

Quinn, of course, was deeply 
impressed by the whole affair, and 
proud of his men, who had given 
so unselfishly of their time and 
effort. He gathered the men who 
had worked on the statue, and said, 
“How about building a church for 
these people? That statue needs a 
place where it will be safe from 
Japanese fire.” 

“A swell idea!” spoke up Drake. 
“When do we start?” 

“Right away! And remember, we 
must build this church during our 
time off. There’s nothing in the 
government plan that says a church 
must be built.” 

“And there’s nothing in the regu- 
lations that says we can’t build one 
on our own time.” 

And that is how a new cathedral 
came to be built at Agana. Catho- 
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lics, Protestants, Jews—all contrib 
uted their share to that splendid 
job. 

As time went on, they became so 
finished that. it 


eager to get it 
with 


seemed to be an 
some of them. They /ad to finish 
ordered to 


obsession 


it before they were 


Japan. And when it was finished, 


that still wasn’t enough. They 
knew that many things would be 
needed to furnish it, and those 


things would have to come from 
the Philippines. That meant money, 
and caused another problem. 
Once more, Chief Quinn found 
the right answer. He engineered 
the Sunday collections. There was 
a special Mass for the Seabees, at 
which the chief took up the col- 
lection himself. He refused to accept 
anything less than a dollar from 
each man; if anyone dared to give 
less, he handed the coin back. If 
the unfortunate victim said he 
didn’t have a dollar, he was told 
to borrow it. The chief even offered 
to lend it to him. He stood at the 
pew until the dollar was forth- 
coming. If they could lose money in 
acrap game, they could surely afford 
a dollar for God, he’d say. Every 
Sunday, the collection amounted to 
more than $400. When the native 
priest received it, he was speechless. 
Naturally, the church they built 
could not compare to the great 
cathedrals as we know them. But 
any Seabee who had anything to 
do with its construction will tell 
you that to him it will always be 
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the best church in the whole world. 

On the day it was dedicated, 
every man not on duty was on the 
spot. Chief Quinn, in the name 
of the battalion, presented it to the 
native priest, who tearfully accepted 
it. He said, “God will bless you 
for what you have done for us. 
And I know that St. Anthony will 
protect you in danger.” 

Up spoke Seabee Drake. “Father, 
there is one person here who de- 
serves as much credit as any of us. 
But for him, this church would 
never have been built.” 

Drake drew a little boy forward. 
“It is Juan.” 

“So it Juan!” 
padre. “I’m not surprised.” 

The child was embarrassed. He 
didn’t want to talk. But after some 
coaxing, he said, “Padre, I was 
only keeping my promise to St. 
Anthony.” 

“What was that?” 

“Why, padre, when St. Anthony 
gave me a miracle and I could use 
my arms again, I promised him | 
would always use them to serve 
God and him.” 

“You mean child couldn't 
use his arms?” asked Chief Quinn. 

“Yes,” replied the priest. “He 
was paralyzed in both arms right 
to the shoulders, ever since he was 
three. He had great devotion to 
St. Anthony, and prayed to him 
every day, not for a cure but out 
of sheer love. But St. Anthony, 
without being asked, rewarded that 
devotion.” 


Was replied the 


this 
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“When did that happen?” Drake 
asked. 

“Several years ago,” the priest 
replied. “Somebody had put a 
lovely pearl rosary over the wrist 
of the Infant in St. Anthony’s arms. 
It hung there for three years. One 
day, Juan was praying before the 
statue when the rosary suddenly 
fell at his feet. What made it fall 
will never be known. 

“The child was panicky. That 
rosary belonged on the statue, but 
how could he put it there? He was 
kneeling there wondering what to 
do, when suddenly he leaned over, 
and picked up the rosary. It was 
the first time he had held anything 
in seven years. Without realizing it, 
he had used his hand. 

“He looked up at St. Anthony, 
and said, ‘Please, St. Anthony, let 
me put it back where it belongs.’ 
And thanks to St. Anthony, he did. 
In that moment, he was completely 
cured, and became the happy, ac- 
tive child who has been helping 
vou.” 

“No wonder you call St. Anthony 
the Wonder Worker,” muttered 
Drake, after the lump in his throat 
was gone, and the men let out with 
three more cheers “for the kid.” 

A little later, the order came for 
the 136th to move on to Japan for 
the occupation. The battalion was to 
be the first American unit to land 
on Japanese soil. They were told to 
expect anything, that the Japanese 
might try to mow them down as 
they stepped off the landing craft. 
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Before they left Guam, the bat- 
talion made their last visit to the 
cathedral they had built and to the 
shrine of the saint who had become 
so much a part of their lives. One 
of the men looked up at the statue, 
and said, “Wish you were going 
with us, St. Anthony.” 

“He is!” spoke up Seabee Drake, 
who had started the whole thing. 
He took something out of his pocket. 
“I took some pictures of the statue 
and had a lot of copies made. The 
padre blessed them. All of you can 
have one. He'll take care of you.” 

Then Quinn smiled, “That was 
a fine thing you did, Drake. Seems 
strange for you to do that for the 
men, especially since you are not 
a Catholic.” 

“What difference does that make? 
You said he was called the saint of 
the whole world? Well, ’'m part of 
that world. He’s my St. Anthony, 
too!” 

They all laughed, but they were 
a solemn crowd as they took a last 
look at the statue, said a silent 
prayer, and made their way to the 
boats. 

They went into Yokohama bay 
fearing the worst. Not an enemy 
shot was fired. To a man, the 
Japanese obeyed the orders that 
they were not to fire on their con- 
querors. The men of the 136th Sea- 
bee battalion explain their good 
fortune this way, “It’s very simple. 
St. Anthony took care of the situa- 
tion when the Seabees took him to 
war.” 








The Mass Changed the 
Civilized World 


It was once the only means of spreading the faith 
5 § 


By Cuitrrorp Howe tt, S.J. 


London Catholic 


Condensed from the 
HERE Was A time in the his- 
T tory of the Church when 
there were no Catholic 
schools, no Catholic press, no parish 
missions, no catechism classes for 
children, no youth movements. 

This was also the period in which 
the Church transformed the civil- 
ized world from pagan to Chris- 
tian. How was it done? The only 
possible answer is that it was done 
through the inspiration and_ in- 
struction of the weekly Mass; there 
was no other pastoral activity! 

The early Christians came_to- 
gether to hear the head of their 
community (bishop, or priest ap- 
pointed by him) make to God a 
speech of thanks, a “Eucharistic” 
speech, reminding them of the great 
things God had done for them 
through Christ; and the speech was 
climaxed by the presentation of a 
gift to God. 

Sunday by Sunday there was re- 
called to them some particular rea- 
son for giving thanks. What we 
might call “a vote of thanks” was 
proposed to God in the most elo- 
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quent terms which the president 
(celebrant) could devise. 

God was thanked for having sent 
his Son to redeem the world; for 
the fact that through Him man 
could be born again to a new life, 
destined for heaven; that the new- 
born in Christ were 
tion, a royal race, a priestly people; 


a chosen na 


that Christ on the tree of the cross 
had avenged the defeat suffered by 
man under the tree of Paradise; 
that by his triumphant Resurrec- 
tion He had won victory over 
death, and by his glorious Ascen- 
sion had attained to that glory 
which they hoped, one day, to 
share with Him. 

But always, each time, the central 
item recalled was the fact that “on 
the night before He suffered, He 
took bread . . . and likewise the 
chalice . and said, “Do this in 
memory of Me.” 

The people heard and under- 
stood all this speech (for it was 
in their own tongue) and saw the 
celebrant repeat the actions of 
Christ (for he faced them over the 
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altar); and when he continued 
“Memores offerimus’’—“Re- 
membering . . . we offer these 
gifts . through Him and with 
Him and in Him, to Thy glory!” 
they broke out into thunderous ap- 
plause (for we know from St. 
Jerome that their Amen resounded 
through the church “like a thunder- 
clap”). 

It was no mere general notion 
which the people got (such as that 
Consecration took place and Sacri- 
fice was offered); they were given 
specific knowledge of the 
basic truths of Christianity—the 
Fall of Man; the Incarnation, 
Passion, Death, Resurrection, and 
Ascension of their Lord; the De- 
scent of the Holy Spirit and Founda- 
tion of the Church. 

For all these things were ex- 
plicitly proclaimed to them week 
by week as motives for thanking 
God; all were spread before their 
mind’s eye in impressive word 
pictures comprehensible to every 
Christian. 

And to key them up to the mood 
of gratitude and joy suitable for 
the hearing of the great Eucharistic 
speech, there were read to them be- 
fore this speech some exhortation 
of one of the Apostles and some 
story from our Lord’s life. Through 
these readings (much longer than 
they are now) the people obtained 
quite an extensive knowledge of 
the New Testament; moreover, the 
readings were explained to them 
and related in the homily to the 


very 
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“vote of thanks” which would 
follow. 

They also had songs to sing be- 
tween the readings. A cantor 
mounted a step, and sang a simple 
refrain expressing thanks or trust 
or petition or joy—just a few words 
with a few notes which the people 
could easily repeat. “Let us rejoice 
in this day which the Lord has 
made!” or “Help us, O God our 
Saviour,” or the favorite cry of joy, 
“Alleluia.” 

And while the choir sang (in 
their own tongue) one of the beau- 
tiful psalms of David for them to 
listen to, the people would join in 
with the chorus after each verse. 
They could neither read nor write, 
but certain verses of the psalms, 
continually repeated in this man- 
ner, became implanted in_ their 
memories and engraved, as it were, 
on their hearts. 

It was a wonderful school of 
prayer, especially the prayer of 
adoration and praise, which equip- 
ped them with phrases that could 
come naturally to their lips when- 
ever they turned to God in prayer 
at quiet moments during the ensu- 
ing week. 

The effects were tremendous, as 
we are in a position to judge from 
knowing the results. 

Just as a child, by living with 
its mother, picks up the speech and 
outlook of its mother, so did those 
early Christians grow up in the 
speech .and thought and mind of 
the Church by uttering her prayers 
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together and singing her songs to- 
gether at the weekly “Eucharistic” 
meeting. 

And the effect of all this was 
so profound that it shaped the very 
course of history. Father Joseph 
Jungmann, S.J., great historian of 
the liturgy, “There 
none of the apostolic works which 
we regard as indispensable elements 


Writes, were 


of pastoral practice, but there was 
the Christian Sunday, with a liturgy 
truly alive and rooted in the life 
and feeling of the people. 

“And the power of its inspira- 
tion was so overwhelming that it 
suficed to stand in the place of 
all those other things which we 
judge as essentials; it sufficed to 
make families so Christian that 
they succeeded in bringing up chil- 
dren from infancy to Christian ma- 
turity; it sufficed to impregnate 
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Christians with a community con- 
sciousness and a grasp of the true 
nature of the Church as one body; 
it sufficed to inspire the faithful 
(or at least a great many of them) 
with a spirit so apostolic that they 
possessed and used the power to 
win their fellow men to Christ.” 

From this, of course, we should 
not conclude that the way to Chris 
tianize our contemporary pagan 
world would be to shut down our 
Catholic schools and dissolve our 
sodalities and study and 
vouth movements. 

We should, however, draw the 
lesson that all these need to be 
energized by the colossal power of 
instruction and inspiration which 
is inherent in the liturgy. It is all 
still there, if only we can learn to 
dig it out and apply it throughout 
the vear. 
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Big Game, Little Game 


Beck Situ was hunting big game in Africa. One night, as he was on his 
way back to camp, an enormous lion strolled out of the jungle not 20 feet 
away. Animal and hunter stared at each other warily a few momet ts, then 


the lion crouched for a spring. 


Smith had just one cartridge left in his rifle. 


He fired—and miss 'd. But 


the lion’s spring carried him too far, and he landed about 15 feet beyond the 
hunter, who then made a mad dash for camp. He made it safely. 

Next day, Smith went out some distance back of the camp to practice a 
little shooting at close range. He heard a strange noise in the brush and 


investigated. 


He saw a quick movement in a clearing a little ways away. Cautious now, 
Smith crept slowly up and parted the brush. There was his old friend the 


lion—practicing short leaps. 


The Envoy (Sept. °55). 







































By Ropert SULLIVAN 
Condensed from the 


New York Sunday News* 


HAT’s YOUR sociaL standing? 
You yourself may not be con- 
scious of it, but there are plenty of 
people who are. And they know all 
the little ways by which you betray 
yourself as being from the top or 
bottom drawer, socially speaking. 

Some people go by shoes, for ex 

ample. Many a man will judge you 
as shiftless if your shoes aren’t 


shined. Others check your necktie; 


still others, the cut of your suit. 
Even a haircut, in these _hatless 
days, can mark you. 

Women are even more acute 


than men in judging the social 


class of others, whether men or 
women. They are most likely to 
judge you by small matters, once 


having got the big questions like 
income out of the way. Some pro- 
fess to be able to classify you by 
your attitude toward automobile 
riding, for example. 

Suppose you are invited to ride 
in a car with another couple. If you 
and your wife get into the back 
seat together without any discus- 
*220 E. New York City 17. Aug. 
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Amateurs judge you by the cut of your suit; merchants, by the reports 
of class detectives 


Where Are You on 
the Social Ladder? 





sion as to who will ride where, you 
mark yourselves as lower middle 
class. If the two wives sit in back, 
that is somewhat more savvy. But 
if you, as the visiting husband, gel 
in back with the hostess wife, that 
shows you are really hep. 

Or take napkins. If you use cloth 
napkins for every meal and just 
toss them on the table after eating, 
you are upper-upper. It means that 
you not only have help to clean up 
after you but can afford the laun- 
dry bill, too. If you use cloth nap- 
kins, and napkin rings for stretch 
ing the useful life of the napkins, 
you are downgraded. Paper nap- 
kins in the privacy of the home are 
considered by snobs to be a mark 
of insufficient breeding. 

News Syndicate Co., 
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The English will rate you low if 
you drink tea instead of coffee at 
breakfast. (This in spite of the ad- 
mittedly execrable quality of Brit- 
ish coffee.) If you call your main 
evening meal tea or supper you are 
vulgar. 

In the U.S., calling lunch din- 
ner, and dinner, supper, is felt to 
be lowbrow, but is quite customary 
in many places. If you drink cocoa 
in England it’s okay, but you 
should remember to call it choco- 
late 

If you use your dining-room side- 
board for keeping odds and ends 
like letters, bills, pins, buttons, 
spare change, the car keys and so 
on, you are distinctly not upper- 
upper. 

Golf is considered an upper-class 
game in England, but it is not a 
gauge of class here. In the U.S,, it 
is the place where you play it—at 
an exclusive country club or a pub- 
lic links—that may indicate your 
economic status. 

Your choice of words marks you, 
the English think. Prudishness in 
speech is revealing to them. If you 
say odor instead of smell, perspire 
instead of sweat or in general have 
a tendency to bridle at plain terms, 
you get racked up with the lower 
middle class. Plain talk, in England, 
is a mark of the top and bottom 
shelves. 

The most important clue to your 
position, in England, is your ac- 
cent. Any Englishman can grade a 
stranger after a few words. This is 
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not so easy here. A Ph.D. in New 
York City may finish his education 
and still be spotted immediately as 
a native of Brooklyn. We have our 
regional accents which most people 
can spot easily, but they are not in- 
dications of social standing, since 
rich and poor, high and low, are 
more or less alike by region. 

Those who make a living with 
their voices, actors, radio and TV 
people, and politicians, are most 
successful when they do not have 
a readily identifiable accent. 

What’s the point of all this clas- 
sifying of people? Well, in many in- 
stances it’s a serious matter of busi- 
ness. Social standing enters into 
nearly every aspect of our lives: mar- 
riage, family, government, work, 
and play. What a woman will buy 
to furnish her house and clothe her 
family is largely determined by her 
notions of what is socially “right.” 
Keeping up with the Joneses has 
become an important part of life. 

Therefore, if people want to sell 
something, they must get their 
message to the right customer at 
the right time and place. That 
means they have to know who the 
customer is. No use trying to sell 
Jaguars on the wrong side of the 
tracks, because no matter how 
much the residents of that quarter 
might like them, they can’t afford 
them. 

These days, for a fee, you can 
get experts to classify other people 
as to their social standing, which 
varies from zero to out-of-sight, 
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with all of the intervening shades. 
The odd part of this is that near- 
ly everybody, unless he is a com- 
plete idiot, knows his own social 
position. But even though every- 
body knows where he stands, it 
doesn’t do to ask him. Unless he 
is a broken and embittered social 
dreg, or unless he is unequivocably 
top-drawer, he will be inclined to 
upgrade himself. Those who busy 
themselves with the gathering of 
such information prefer to ask oth- 
er people. It is much easier to be 
objective about somebody else. 
Professional class investigators 
have this thing worked out to a 
formula. By getting six items of in- 
formation—occupation, amount of 
income, sources of income, educa- 
tion, kind of house and neighbor- 
hood—the surveyor can do a little 
arithmetic and spot you within a 
few points of just where you are 
in the social scale. 

They call this the Index of Status 
Characteristics, or ISC. They don’t 
really have to talk to any of their 
subjects in this kind of survey. 
They can use payrolls, city direc- 
tories, and just plain eyesight. 
First, they look around the town, 
noting where the best and worst 
houses are, the places where neigh- 
borhoods are on the decline, and 
where new developments are grow- 
ing. This gives them a general idea 
of the stratification of that town’s 
population. 

A few discreet inquiries will es- 
tablish a man’s occupation, if it is 
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not already obvious, such as doctor 
or lawyer, tycoon, executive, mer- 
chant, manager, clerk, skilled or 
unskilled worker, and so on. A 
further investigation is necessary in 
some cases to discover the amount 
of income, but this can usually be 
guessed fairly accurately, allowing 
for those who are living beyond in- 
come. 

The exact figure is not neces- 
sary, and sometimes the source of 
income is more pertinent—whether 
it is earned income or inherited 
wealth, or whether it is salary 
(monthly or yearly basis) or wages 
(hourly or daily)—or perhaps pub- 
lic relief. 

Occupation is rated downward 
from tycoon type, the professions 
and those who simply have money, 
through executives and managers 
and merchants, junior executives, 
white collars, mechanics, service 
workers, and unskilled labor, to 


Unsnubbable Snob 


When the Ford Motor Co. 
| brought out the new Lincoln 
Continental with a price tag of 
around $10,000, a rumor got 
around that to get one you would 
| need social standing as well as 
money. One executive promptly 
sent Ford officials a copy of his 
entry in Who’s Who, listing his 
educational background, club af- 
filiations, and other claims to 
distinction. Time (10 Oct. 55). 
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those who are plain bums (as dis- 
tinguished from the rich unem- 
ployed). 

Education data are not vital to 
such a survey, but help, because 
education usually boosts the sub- 
ject up a little, or gives him what 
sociologists call upward mobility. 
(The opposite of this, downward 
mobility, occurs when a man or 
woman marries into a lower class, 
or a family loses its money and 
father becomes a lush.) 

In general, the members of a 
family are in the same social class, 
though there is some moving 
around, such as when one brother 
becomes successful, marries well, is 
a good mixer and moves upward, 
losing contact with the brother who 
hasn’t done so well. Often, too, the 
children of a family improve their 
social positions as they grow up. 

Housing is highly important in 
such a survey. The investigators 
learn to classify neighborhoods pret- 
ty closely. The “best people” usual- 
ly have the best houses in the best 
area, Which may be called The Hill 
or something equally elevated. 
Within this area are old but well- 
kept homes, newer and _ showier 
mansions, and, in fact, all the kinds 
and grades of structures which in- 
dicate money in the bank and Social 
(as distinguished from social) se- 
curity. 

Next comes the comfortable 
home, smaller perhaps, but in a 
nice neighborhood, and so on down 
the grade to the clusters of small 
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houses on the side streets and to the 
shacks across the tracks behind the 
factory. 

While the investigators are estab- 
lishing the neighborhoods, they are 
also determining the degree of 
house-proudness—from the outside, 
of course. They note the quality of 
the lawn, whether there is some 
landscaping, the house’s state of re- 
pair and neatness, the cleanliness 
of the windows, and whether or 
not the curtains are in good taste. 

There was a time when the pres- 
ence of a television antenna would 
have been a telling point, but now 
you will see antennae on the mean- 
est hovels, so social investigators 
don’t pay any attention to them. 

The presence of two cars is no 
longer a faithful indicator of social 
class either, especially in the sub- 
urbs, because many families now 
have a second car. 

The investigators report all their 
data to statisticians. It has previous- 
ly been established that each of the 
items has a certain value in the 
final result. The statisticians tot 
them up and come out with your 
number. This number will place 
you in one of six social strata. The 
classes are upper-upper, lower-up- 
per, upper-middle, lower-middle, 
upper-lower and lower-lower. 

There is another method of arriv- 
ing at social classification called 
Evaluated Participation, or EP. 
This takes more time and involves 
a lot of interviews. The investiga- 
tors have to find people who are so- 
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cially conscious, who can give them 
a rundown on everybody, that is 
Everybody, in town. 

The informant names names, 
traces kinships, mentions Family, 
money, education, and in general 
catalogues those who are “in” at 
the top of the social edifice. 

The investigator then talks about 
the same people to other inform- 
ants, and usually finds agreement 
in what they say. These intormants 
are aware of the fine points of the 
class system; they know the differ- 
ence between old and new money, 
old and new family, good and bad 
homes. 

They also know who is sliding 
down and who is climbing up. 
And they also know which of the 
climbers will make it finally. 

Such informants are able to clas- 
sify the top echelon easily, but as 
the facts descend the scale, they 
know less about the subjects, which 
in itself is enough to put the sub- 
jects in a lower class. 

One of the things sought for 
EP is the activities in which the 
subjects take part: clubs, lodges, 
cliques, sports. 

Evaluated Participation shows the 
group within which each individu- 
al moves perhaps better than the 
other way, the Index of Status 
Characteristics, because it is more 
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personal. The rating is made from 
information gathered from people 
who have accepted the individual 
in question because of his person- 
ality, education, income, talents 
and, in general, his fitting into 
what they consider his proper so- 
cial pigeonhole. 

There is some crossing over of 
lines, especially among men, who 
may belong to a card club where it 
makes no difference who a man is 
as long as he is an enthusiastic 
player and doesn’t welsh, or an ath- 
letic club, where a man’s skill at a 
sport is more important to the or- 
ganization than his social status. 

The clique is a better indication 
of status than the club, especially 
the clique in which the members 
go into each other’s homes, for 
parties, bridge, and so on. The 
members of a clique are almost 
without exception in the same so- 
cial stratum. They are uncomfort- 
able among people of another 
class. 

One curious thing: the higher 
your standing on the social scale, 
the more conscious of it you are 
likely to be, and the more you will 
want others to be conscious of it. 
But if you are just sitting there in 
your undershirt, throwing the emp- 
ty beer cans out the window, you 
probably don’t care anyway. 


<a 
A man can look at his wife without see- 
and a woman can see through 
her husband without looking at him. 


Anna Herbert in Look (15 Nov. '55). 














Friendly, but wary, a Protestant realizes that those who are not cured 
come from the shrine as happy as the cured 


A 


Reporter at Lourdes 


By RutH CransTon 


Condensed from “The Miracle of Lourdes’’* 


N THE sprinc of 1953, I de- 
] cided to visit Lourdes. Like 

others, I had heard stories of 
the marvelous cures effected there, 
cures which my Catholic friends 
usually refer to as “miraculous.” | 
intended to find out. I had no ax 
to grind. I am neither an invalid 
nor a Catholic. I would go just as 
an ordinary citizen with an inquir- 
ing mind and a friendly (if wary) 
spirit. 

Somewhat to my surprise, my 
Catholic friends encouraged me. 
Some of them gave me letters of 
introduction, and, once at Lourdes, 
I was given access to all records, 
both medical and ecclesiastical. | 
then learned, among other things, 
that the medical work at Lourdes 
is controlled and financed entire- 
ly by physicians independent of 
Church influence or support. 

But of the records, which are 
amazing enough in themselves— 
more later. Let me first tell you 
about my Lourdes bath. 

A well person hesitates to take 
up space that might be given to 
the needy sick. But I felt that one 


pilgrim until he has had a dip in 
the pool. So, one afternoon when 
the crowds of sick had almost fin- 
ished, I took my place with the 
waiting women on _ the_ benches 
near the bathhouse door. 

“Partial or complete, madame?” 
asked a kindly, gray-haired woman, 
a stretcher-bearer. 

“Oh—complete.” If I was going 
to do it, I had better do it properly. 





is not considered a real Lourdes 
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Two or three women ahead of me 
moved to the door. One by one 
they were beckoned in. 

“Now you, madame!” I was told 
to take off my clothes and go into 
the water en chemise—in nothing 
but my slip. Just before I stepped 
in, an attendant swiftly pulled the 
slip over my head, while another 
threw a towel around me. The 
other women encouraged one an- 
other. “It’s not so bad—only takes 
a moment. You won't really mind 
it. I’ve done it three times!” 

I glanced around the square, 
stone pool: a picture of Notre 
Dame de Lourdes opposite, some 
prayers and invocations on the wall. 
The attendants kept praying with- 
out ceasing. 

Down into the icy water. Gasps, 
cries, screams. “Now, now, madame, 
it’s nothing. Just an instant. But 
really nothing, madame!” 

“Hail Mary, full of grace... 
pray for us poor sinners, now, and 
at the hour of our death. Lord, if 
Thou wilt, Thou canst heal me. 
Lord, that I may see. Lord, that I 
may walk. Mary, Mother of God, 
pray for us. St. Bernadette, pray 
for us. Lord, hear our prayer!” 

My turn. Two pleasant-faced 
women grasp me firmly by the 
arms, so that I won’t slip on the 
wet stone. One step down, two— 
ooh! the water is freezing! Re- 
member, this is where little Yvonne 
and Constance Piquet and Marie 
Lemarchand and all those others 
got their cure; this little, wet, slip- 
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pery hole. Lord, help me to pray, 
too. Help me to understand. 

Up again. Quickly into my 
clothes, damp, shivering. By tra- 
dition, I must let the Lourdes 
water dry on me. More patients 
are going in. A stretcher case, a 
hunchback. Next, a woman with 
a dreadful, cancerous face. “Lord, 
if Thou wilt. Hail, Mary!” 

I go out into the warm afternoon 
sunshine, through the crowds, past 
the kneeling priests, past a woman 
selling candles, out into the blazing 
square. Glowing, a bit bewildered, 
moved in spite of myself, I wander 
among those others, the really sick. 
I find my lips moving in prayer: 
“Lord, if Thou wilt—oh, God, for 
your sake, please do heal them all.” 
I have had a Lourdes bath. 

But I had come to Lourdes for 
more than a personal experience, 
however moving. I was after facts. 
What about these waters, for in- 
stance, in which so many thousands 
of diseased persons are bathed daily ? 
(During 1953, the year I was there, 
244,055 patients were immersed.) 
Are they safe? I had seen them 
described as “dark and malodor- 
ous,” “purplish,” “inky,” a “dread- 
ful broth,” and so on. Since more 
than 2,000 persons go into the wa- 
ter every day, one follows swiftly 
on another. People suffering from 
all manner of diseases are im- 
mersed in the same water. 

The strange thing is that no in- 
fection results. When I was bathed, 
the water looked clear and clean. 
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But other facts are equally amaz- 
ing, seemingly miraculous. Two 
million travelers and 30,000. sick 
people pass through Lourdes every 
year. Many of the sick are in the 
last stages of some mortal disease. 
But in the 100 years since the shrine 
was established, the city has never 
had an epidemic; there has never 
been a case of contagion; the mor- 
tality rate remains low. 

Zack in the 20’s and 30's, the 
waters of Lourdes were put under 
all manner of chemical and bacteri- 
ological scrutiny. In 1928, a Pro- 
fessor Filhol of the Faculty of Sci- 
ences at Toulouse made an exact 
chemical analysis of the water. The 
results, he reported, showed that 
the water contained no curative or 
medicinal properties whatever. Bac- 
teriologists who examined the water 
in 1934-35 reported that it con- 
tained the usual microbes—strepto- 
coccus, staphylococcus, diplococcus 
—found in polluted river water. 
Yet, when samples of Lourdes wa- 
ter were injected into guinea pigs, 
no harm resulted. Six months 
later, the pigs were found to be in 
normal, healthy condition. 

A similar experiment was con- 
ducted with guinea pigs injected 
with water from the river Seine 
after that water was found to con- 
tain the same microbes as _ those 
reported in Lourdes water. Three 
pigs were injected. Shortly after, 
all three developed a fever of 104°, 
with rapid breakdown of tissue. 
Two of the three died. 
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I could find no physician willing 
to give a medical explanation of 
these facts. Easy to understand, in 
the light of all this, how Lourdes 
water came to be considered mirac- 
ulous. And here is a dramatic foot- 
note: many a Lourdes devotee— 
stretcher-bearers and nurses espe- 
cially—will scoop out a glass of 
water from the baths and drink it 
as an act of faith. The old Count 
de Beauchamp, president of the 
Hospitallers Association, now $7, 
told me, “I have drunk a whole 
hospitalful of microbes, but I have 
r1ever yet been sick.” 

How is all this organized? Who 
heads it? Who pays for it? These 
questions naturally arise in the 
practical, everyday mind. I asked 
them of the rector of the sanctu- 
aries soon after my arrival. 

The rector, a spare man with 
dark, quiet eyes and a quizzical 
smile, looked at me _ benevolently 
across a plain deal table. “Lourdes 
and its inner workings, eh? Very 
well, let’s begin at the beginning: 
the archbishop. He is the supreme 
authority for all matters within the 
domain. Under him are the rector 
and the corps of chaplains.” 

“And how many are they?” 

“Fourteen, in permanent resi- 
dence. In summer we call in 20 or 
30 extra priests to hear Confessions 
and give general assistance. You 
see, hundreds of people wish to go 
to Confession at Lourdes who have 
been away from the sacraments for 
years.” 
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“I suppose each pilgrimage has 
its Own priests, too?” 

“Certainly. The number of pil- 
grims determines the number of 
priests. The usual pilgrimage is 
from 500 to 1,000 persons, but they 
may go as high as 60,000.” 

“Suppose that I wanted to organ- 
ize a pilgrimage?” 

The rector shook his head. “You 
couldn’t do it. All pilgrimages 
must have diocesan authority, and 
be organized under the local priest- 
hood. Once a priest has the per- 
mission of his bishop to organize 
a group, he must write to the secre- 
tary-general here at Lourdes and 
make arrangements with him. If 
he fails to make the necessary ar- 
rangements, his group will not be 
admitted. With so many thousands 
coming to Lourdes every year, you 
can see how this must be.” 

The rector went on to tell me 
that each pilgrimage usually brings 
its own doctors and nurses, and 
that each always bears its own ex- 
penses. However, once at Lourdes, 
each group is assisted by the fa- 
mous local organization of Hos- 
pitallers, who see to the actual 
immersions. They perform _ this 
service as an act of consecration, 
pledging themselves to give a cer- 
tain amount of time each year. 
Each must be ready to bear cold 
and heat, hunger and thirst, and 
long waits. He must not smoke 
when in charge of a patient. He 
must know how to carry a sick 
person with the least possible jolt- 
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ing. Last, but most important, he 
must pray without ceasing. “We 
are very proud of our Hospitallers,” 
the rector concluded. 

The story of Bernadette and the 
case histories of positive cures have 
been so often recounted that I see 
no need to repeat them here. But 
I must say a word or two about the 
elaborate mechanism for examin- 
ing the validity of asserted cures. 
(Each pilgrim comes knowing that 
the percentage of cures is small, but 
each comes hoping that, God will- 
ing, he will be one of the healed.) 

Before an alleged cure is accepted 
as miraculous by the Church, it 
must pass severe tests conducted by 
the Bureau of Medical Verifica- 
tions. Any qualified physician is 
welcomed at the bureau, regardless 
of his religious beliefs—or lack of 
them. Supposed cures thus come 
under the medical scrutiny of Jews, 
Mohammedans, Buddhists, Hindus, 
as well as all denominations of 
Protestants, and, of course, Catho- 
lics. Physicians at the bureau repre- 
sent every medical specialty. As 
Dr. Leuret, president of the bureau 
says, “It’s the greatest polyclinic in 
the world.” 

Each patient claiming a cure is 
examined by all physicians in the 
bureau at the time. Their decision 
is based on the answers to three 
main questions: Did the illness 
really exist? Is there a cure? Can 
the cure be explained naturally? 
X-ray reports, case histories, medi- 
cal certificates are examined. If the 
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findings are in any way inconclu- 
sive, the case is discarded. If it 
survives this screening, it goes to 
a second body, the Medical Com- 
mission of Lourdes. 

Meanwhile, the patient is put 
under the observation of a physi- 
cian in his home area, who makes 
regular reports to the commission. 
It is not the business of the com- 
mission to declare a miracle, of 
course, but to determine whether 
or not there is a natural or scientific 
explanation of the cure. The sec- 
ond medical examination, which 
usually takes place after one year, 
is much more rigorous than the 
first. But it is the Church that ul- 
timately decides whether or not the 
cure is miraculous, and the Church 
is much harder to satisfy than the 
commission. 

The Church demands that the 
illness must have been serious, and 
have resisted medical treatment. 
The cure itself must be sudden, 
and complete, and there must be 
no relapse. Even then, the Church 
is very cautious about pronouncing 
any particular recovery a miracle. 
Of the thousands of cases recog- 
nized by the medical commission 
as “cures” only 49 have been for- 
mally termed “miraculous” by the 
Church. It is probably safe to say 
that during the 100 years of the 
Lourdes shrine, at least 10,000 peo- 
ple have been cured there. In view 
of the millions who come, this may 
seem a small proportion, but even 
one such cure would be enough. 
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One of the baffling things about 
Lourdes is the extreme variability of 
the cures. Some are cured at the 
baths, others at the procession; some 
with intense pain; others with no 
pain at all, only a sense of ineffable 
well being. A relatively large num- 
ber of children are cured. Some 
cures happen at once, in the first 
bath; others not until the eighth or 
ninth; others, after the patient has 
gone home. Cures have occurred 
when the patient did not even come 
to Lourdes, but was washed by 
Lourdes water at home. 

Strangely, whether or not a pa- 
tient is faithful or apparently de- 
serving seems to have little to do 
with it. Some of the most extraor- 
dinary cures have come to people 
of no religious faith whatever. Ma- 
deleine Guinot, for instance. She, 
an advanced tubercular case, came 
with a sort of bored acquiescence, 
to satisfy her friends. She was an 
unbeliever both by education and 
by personal conviction. After her 
cure, she became an earnest Chris- 
tian. 

But one thing about the cures 
seems common: they come almost 
invariably to simple people, the 
poor and the humble. 

Sometimes pilgrims’ prayers are 
answered in a surprising way. One 
of the English doctors I talked to 
told me this: “A woman came to 
Lourdes one year with a mongoloid 
child. I pitied them; the mother 
was such a dainty creature; the 


child, so horribly deformed. I stood 
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near them at the grotto several 
times, and heard the mother’s des- 
perate prayers.” 

“Were they answered? Was the 
child cured?” 

“The child died. But next year 
the mother came again to Lourdes, 
and on a pilgrimage of thanksgiv- 
ing. For she had had another child, 
a beautiful baby, perfect in every 
way.” 

“Wonderful!” 

“Yes, but the interesting thing is 
that the first time she had kept 
praying, ‘O God, give me a well 
child, a perfect child!’ And that’s 
just what God did. So often, people 
don’t watch what they’re saying— 
they’re surprised when they get, 
quite literally, what they pray for.” 

But, I asked myself, why this 
apparent favoritism? Why is 
George chosen and not Marcel? 
This is the inscrutable mystery. Yet 


even to this question I was begin- 
ning to see something like an 
answer. 


Even when no physical cure 
takes place, the most important 
thing that happens at Lourdes is 
the cure of souls. People come 
weary and worn with pain, hardly 
able to make the journey. Many of 
them bitterly resent their sickness 
and wonder why God thus afflicts 
them. Then they arrive at Lourdes 
and are so warmly welcomed, so 
gently transported and looked after 
—the humblest of them treated as 
gently as the greatest—that they 
begin to change. Then, at the grot- 
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to, they are surrounded by hun- 
dreds of other sick persons, some 
much worse off than they. The 
transforming touch begins to work. 
They stop thinking about them- 
selves. They begin thinking about 
their neighbor, the one in the next 
bed, or the next wheel chair. They 
begin to pray for Azm, earnestly, re- 
peatedly, when the “big” prayers of 
the day are said. 

They become absorbed in love of 
God and love for fellow man: the 
two great solvents for all human 
ills, as Jesus taught. And so their 
real healing takes place. Time and 
again, the words you hear them say 
are “God’s will be done.” 

I thought of the famous Ameri- 
can pilgrim, Fred Snite, the “man 
in the iron lung.” His trip to 
Lourdes created tremendous inter- 
est. Newspapermen and_ photogra- 
phers followed him every step of 
the trip. What a moment that 
would have been for a miracle! 
But that is not the way things hap- 
pen at Lourdes. Cures usually go 
to the obscure, in secrecy, almost. 
After attending the procession of 
the Blessed Sacrament, Fred wrote 
in his diary, “Seeing some of the 
other sick people makes me feel 
very fortunate.” Later, “Our _pil- 
grimage is at an end. God’s will be 
done.” 

Snite was never cured, but he al- 
ways spoke afterward of Lourdes 
with affection and admiration. He 
named one of his daughters Berna- 
dette. Everyone marveled that he 
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could be so cheerful. This final ex- 
tract from his Lourdes diary may 
explain: “Life here at Lourdes is 
so wonderful. Everyone is happy. 
Here is no talk of war, of politics, 
of bodies; here, life is a prayer. It’s 
no wonder we are happy. We are 
in a place apart from the world, a 
place halfway to heaven!” (Fred 
Snite died in his sleep in Novem- 
ber, 1954, 16 years after his Lourdes 
pilgrimage.) 

“But it doesn’t always happen!” 
No, some people go uncured, both 
physically and spiritually. But cures 
by drugs and physical means do 
not always happen either. We are 
dealing with that incredibly myste- 
rious being, the human organism. 
Consider its complicated make-up: 
physical, mental, emotional, and 
spiritual; its strains and reactions; 


interwoven attractions and _ repul- 
sions; aversions and rejections; we 
shall probe for eons before we 
reach even a rudimentary under- 
standing of this great mystery. 
Meanwhile, we can give thanks for 
the wonderful things that come to 
pass occasionally now in the midst 
of our ignorance. 

To me, the greatest thing about 
Lourdes is not the cures. It is not 
even the rediscovery of God, vital 
as that is. That is only half of it. 
The other half is putting God into 
actual everyday living. The great- 
est thing about Lourdes is the spir- 
it in which life is lived there: the 
Fatherhood of God and the Broth- 
erhood of Man in actual perform- 
ance. 

To my mind, that is the secret of 
Lourdes. 


Catholic Digest European Tour for 1956 
I 


Last year Tue Catuotic Dicest 


Those who went on the six weeks’ 


1. That it was a serious educa- 
tional effort (60 hours of lectures 
on board ship and in the capitals 
of Europe): 

2. That it was competently or- 
ganized and managed; 

3. That Father Ignatius McCor- 
mick, O.F.M. Cap., was wonderful 
in his roles as chaplain-lecturer. 

This year’s tour leaves New York 


If you have completed two years of college work, you are eligible. 
Write to Catuotic Dicrst, 44 E. 53d St., New York City 22. 


sponsored a students’ tour of Europe. 
trip agreed on these facts: 


early in July for Le Havre, Paris, 
Nice, then to Rome, Florence, Ven- 


ice, Milan, Lucerne, Amsterdam 
via Basle and Cologne, Brussels, 


Ostend, Dover, London, Liverpool, 
Dun Laoghaire, and Dublin. A 
circle tour of Ireland will include | 
Tipperary, Limerick, Kerry and | 
Cork, Cobh. The group will arrive 
back in New York Aug. 20. 


> 
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He 1s not ‘a second Will Rogers,’ he is 


The First Walter Kiernan 


3y Ratpw Lanp 


ALTER KIERNAN, veteran radio 
and TV broadcaster, has often 
been called “the second Will Rog- 
ers.” Far too often, in fact. A 
popular speaker at Communion 
breakfasts and similar 
gatherings, Walter 
long ago grew weary 
of hearing the epithet 
from well-meaning 
toastmasters. On a re- 
cent occasion, he pref- 
aced his own remarks 
by saying genially, “If 
you don’t mind, Id 
rather be known as the 
first Walter Kiernan— 
and I think Will Rog- 
ers would have pre- 
ferred it that way, too.” 
Physically, Kiernan bears little 
resemblance to the immortal Will; 
someone has described him as a 
blend of Pat O’Brien, Walter Pid- 
geon, and Arthur Godfrey. But 
certainly his sparkling wit and his 
inclination to find something to 
like in everybody make him a 
humorist that Rogers himself would 
have hugely enjoyed. 
Kiernan is on the radio shows 
Weekday and Monitor, guests reg- 
ularly on one TV show, What's 





the Story? and is moderator of 
another, It’s the Law. He has been 
moderator of Greatest Moments in 
Sports and quotemaster on Who 
Said That? But long before he be- 
came a familiar figure 
on television screens, 
he had an enthusiastic 
following as the author 
of a syndicated fea- 
ture called One Man’s 
Opinion, a news- 
humor column he 
churned out daily for 
ten years. 

Walter was born 
Jan. 24, 1902, in New 
Haven, Conn., the 
youngest of eight chil- 
dren, three boys and 
five girls. “I came from the wrong 
side of the tracks,” he says. “In fact, 
in that neighborhood, doth sides of 
the tracks were wrong sides.” It’s 
possible that he inherited his gifts 
as an entertainer from his father, an 
Irish-American mechanic with a 
magical sense of humor. Walter’s 
mother died when he was 13. 

His own sense of humor kept 
him from completing his educa- 
tion. He clowned his way through 
three years of a commercial high 
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school. Then his long-suffering 
teachers decided unanimously that 
they had had enough of him and 
his practical jokes. 

After leaving school (with the 
principal’s “And don’t come back!” 
ringing in his ears), Walter went 
through what he now recalls as “a 
blur of odd jobs.” But entertaining 
was in his blood. He seized every 
chance to take part in amateur 
shows. He wrote skits for the New 
Haven council of the Knights of 
Columbus. When necessary, he even 
made a pretense of being able to 
sing. He also bluffed at being a 
musician, though his first perform- 
ance was disastrous. He had rented 
a banjo and had taken four lessons, 
all in the same key. On the evening 
of the show, the band leader played 
the music in a different key, and 
Kiernan was helpless. 

The turning point in his career 
came when a friend sold him a set 
of drums and taught him a few 
things about handling the sticks. 
One night when Walter was 
pounding the drums at a dance, he 
noticed that the business manager 
of a newspaper he read regularly, 
the New Haven Union, was watch- 
ing him with an expression of 
wistful envy. Kiernan, correctly 
diagnosing a case of suppressed 
boyhood ambition, offered to let 
him take a whirl at the drums. 
Then, when the grateful executive 
had flailed away to his heart’s con- 
tent, Walter spoke feelingly of his 
own yearning to be a journalist. 


January 


He was hired then and _ there. 
With his fertile imagination and 
his talent for making friends quick- 
ly, Kiernan was a natural reporter. 
He has always been grateful to the 
managing editor of the Union, Bill 
Barry, for two priceless bits of wis- 
dom. “If you're frightened when 
you're about to interview a celeb- 
rity or dignitary,” Barry advised, 
“just keep thinking of him with 
his shoes off!” Walter found that 
the trick worked every time. Barry 
also told him, “You can’t be a good 
reporter and be a partisan. Remem- 
ber that most people are right 50% 
of the time and wrong 50% of the 
time. Everybody has his weak 
spots. When you knock anybody 
down, pick him up again.” 

His first beat was the police sta- 
tion, an assignment he found fas- 
cinating. It became additionally 
fascinating when he was introduced 
to the police chief's secretary, a tall, 
attractive blonde named Helen. 
Five months after their first date, 
Walter and Helen were married. 

Kiernan went from the Union to 
the New Haven Register, where he 
developed his knack for witty com- 
mentary on current events by com- 
posing a daily humorous column. 
Later, he went to work for the 
Associated Press, and built up a 
reputation as a shrewd political 
reporter. 

He broke into radio in 1940. 
One day when he and a fellow 
journalist, Ben Schechter, were dis- 
cussing ways of picking up a little 
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extra money, Schechter suggested, 
“Walter, why don’t you try writing 
for radio? With your flair for topi- 
cal humor, you can’t miss.” Kiernan 
wrote a sample batch of jokes and 
sent them to Bob Hope, Jack 
Benny, and Walter O’Keefe. Hope 
and Benny returned them quickly 
with notes explaining that there 
were no vacancies on their writing 
staffs. But O’Keefe hired him to 
write material for The Battle of the 
Sexes and for his night-club act. 
As a result, Kiernan’s work came 
to the attention of an executive of 
the Blue network, and he was 
taken on as a news commentator. 

During the 2nd World War, 
Kiernan wrote a biography of Gen- 
eral Eisenhower and was co-author 
of a life of Captain Eddie Ricken- 
backer. He did the Eisenhower 
book shortly after President Roose- 
velt named “Ike” supreme com- 
mander of American forces in 
Europe. Walter and the late Da- 
mon Runyon teamed up on the 
Rickenbacker story in the fall of 
1942, during the period when the 
famous flier and seven companions 
were missing after going down in 
the Pacific. 

While searching for material in 
Rickenbacker’s office, Kiernan went 
through Eddie’s own scrapbook. As 
he turned a page, a St. Christopher 
medal fell from the book to the 
floor. He picked it up and exam- 
ined it, somewhat puzzled, for he 
knew that Rickenbacker was not 
a Catholic. He asked Eddie’s secre- 
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tary about it. “That’s odd,” she 
said. “I never saw that before 
among his belongings.” It was just 
two days before Rickenbacker was 
picked up at sea. | The remarkable 
story of another medal that was in- 
volved in the Rickenbacker adven- 
ture, A Medal for Freddie, appeared 
in the November, 1954, issue of THE 
CATHOLIC DIGEST. | 

Kiernan has reached his largest 
audience, of course, as a moderator 
for panel shows. His success in that 
role is owing in part to his unsur- 
passed poise. “Nobody has ever 
seen him get panicky,” says one of 
his friends. “And his naturalness is 
really natural, if you see what I 
mean. There isn’t a trace of the 
phony kind of ‘folksiness’ in him.” 

If there is any art behind the easy 
informality that marks his TV ap- 
pearances, it probably is to be 
found in the careful distinction he 
makes between the written and the 
spoken word. While he types ma- 
terial for a radio or TV show, he 
mumbles constantly. By “talking” 
his material as he writes it, he 
makes sure that he will preserve a 
conversational tone. 

Together with Bing Crosby, Gene 
Lockhart, and Dan Healy, Kiernan 
is an honorary vice president of the 
Catholic Actors’ Guild of America. 
He’s president of the Circus Saints’ 
and Sinners’ club, an organization 
of executives, politicians, and show 
people. He also belongs to the 
Lambs’ club, restricted to people of 
the theater, and is a member of the 
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national board of arrra (Ameri- 
can Federation of Television and 
Radio Artists). 

Walter and Helen recently cele- 
brated their 30th anniversary. They 
have three stalwart sons: David, 
25; Dick, 23; and Jerry, 16. Since 
the boys all tower over their father’s 
five feet, eleven inches, their pet 
name for him is Junior. 

A confirmed do-it-yourselfer long 
before home craftsmanship became 
a national fever, Walter has a pen- 
chant for buying houses, remodel- 
ing them, and reselling. He carries 
a Connecticut real-estate broker’s 
membership card. “The physical 
tiredness that comes from house- 
hold tinkering—or even from mow- 
ing the lawn—is a pleasant and 
wholesome thing,” he maintains. 
The Kiernans are living at present 
in a West Haven, Conn., home 


on a low bluff with 150-foot front- 
age on Long Island sound. The 
Kiernans’ parish church is Our 
Lady of Victory in West Haven. 
Walter credits most of his good 
fortune to his wife, whom he re- 
gards as the “best scoop” of his 
years as a reporter. While he was 
moderator of Who’s the Boss? (a 
program in which a panel attempt- 
ed to guess the identity of the per- 
son for whom each guest worked), 
he arranged to have his wife appear 
as a contestant. Helen was cur- 
rently working as his secretary. 
After she had received the cus- 
tomary $100 for her appearance, 
Walter, as master of the house, at- 
tempted to retrieve the money. 
“No you don’t, Walter,” said 
Helen firmly, putting the bills into 
her purse. “Remember, since I’m 
your secretary, it’s all mine.” Kier- 





nan grinned. “Okay,” he said. 


which they “did over” completely, 
“You're the boss.” 


It is situated 
Ory, 


Worth Trying, Anyway 


both inside and out. 


AN UNForTUNATE man, temporarily crazed by the loss of one of his children, 
had gone out on the 12th-story ledge of a downtown building, and was 
threatening to jump off. Firemen and police were called, and the usual crowd 
of onlookers gathered. 

The firemen strung a net in the street, though everyone could see that 
a net would be no good if the man were to jump from that height. Police 
officers pleaded with him, but he could not be coaxed from the ledge. 

Then Father Shannon arrived from the little parish down the street. 
Promptly he climbed out on the ledge and walked up to within a few feet 
of the man. “Come now, lad, don't be foolish,” he said crisply. “Any dolt can 
jump down. Let’s you and I go out to the street and try jumping up! Now, 
that would be something.” 


Arm in arm, the two made their way to the waiting ambulance below. 
G.B.R. 
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Your tone of speaking gives psychologists 


the key to your personality 


Your Voice 


Is You 


By Joun E. Gipson 


OUR VOICE GIVES you away. Re- 
yY cent psychological studies 

show that your personality 
is expressed primarily through your 
voice. 

That is because our organs of 
speech are directly affected by our 
emotions. Even temporary emotion- 
al states—fear, anger, joy, boredom, 
depression—affect voice quality to 
a marked extent. And _ habitual 
mental attitudes have a permanent 
effect on how your voice sounds. 
For example, tests show that a fear- 
ful attitude, which may result from 
a chronic feeling of insecurity, 
makes the voice weak and dry 
sounding, and decreases its range. 
Shyness, on the other hand, affects 
the diaphragm so as to inhibit 
breathing. And this produces an 
entirely different voice effect. Other 
personality attributes may _ affect 
your voice in specific ways. 

Research psychologists have suc- 
ceeded in identifying the various 
types of voices and the personality 
traits which go hand in hand with 
them. Let’s take a look at some of 
their most interesting findings. 
who 


What about the 


person 











always speaks in a monotone? 

In studies conducted at Smith 
college, persons whose voice fell in- 
to this category were subjected to 
almost every kind of personality 
test. 

All were found to have feel- 
ings of inadequacy. They lacked 
self-confidence, were fearful, anx- 
ious, and felt generally insecure. 
They also lacked spontaneity, were 
afraid to “let themselves go.” They 
had a narrow range of interests, 
and the thinking of the group was 
stereotyped and repetitious. 

The Smith findings have been 
substantially borne out by other 
investigations, all of which show 
that the personality of the man 
who speaks habitually in a mono- 
tone is as inhibited as his voice is. 


How about a hoarse voice? 

Studies conducted at New York 
university indicate that most cases 
of hoarseness do not result from 
chronic colds, or because there is 
anything wrong with the throat or 
larynx, but stem from personality 
traits. Men and women students at 
the university who had_ hoarse 
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voices were first given physical ex- 
aminations, then subjected to psy- 
chological tests. 

The investigators reported that 
“the most common cause of hoarse 
voice was the throat tension result- 
ing from the effort to speak at a 
level far below the natural pitch.” 
This posed another question. Why 
did so many of these students wish 
to lower the normal pitch of their 
voicesf 

Further psychological tests pro- 
vided the answer. The tests showed 
that the hoarse-voiced men and 
women tended toward extreme 
they were inclined to be 
reticent and _ self-conscious. They 
pitched their voices low to sound 
more impressive, and thus mask 
feelings of inferiority. Another 
study of hoarse-voiced persons 
made at Brooklyn college came up 
with similar findings. 


shyness; 


What about the person with an 
unpleasant voice? 

At Kent State university, over a 
three year period, psychologists 
analyzed the personalities of more 
than 450 students and carefully 
classified their voices. Special atten- 
tion was paid to voices classified as 
unpleasant. It was found that indi- 
viduals who spoke in a whining 
tone tended to be emotionally un- 
stable, were lacking in strength of 
character, and tended to lean on 
other people. 

The same study showed that peo- 
ple with dreathy voices tend to be 
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neurotic, self-centered, and given to 
moodiness. 

Of the various other types of un- 
pleasant voices analyzed, the harsh, 
metallic-voiced subjects had the 
best-balanced personalities, were the 
most dominant, and the most sta- 
ble emotionally. They did not, 
however, have as well-rounded per- 
sonalities as persons with pleasant 
voices. 


What other personality character- 
istics are revealed by a_ person's 
voice? 

Over the last 15 years, Dr. Paul 
J. Moses, of Stanford University 
Medical school, has made a clinical 
study of thousands of voices of men 
and women from all walks of life, 
and related them to the personality 
characteristics of the speakers. Dr. 
Moses is head of the medical 
school’s speech and voice section, 
and author of the textbook The 
Voice of Neurosts. His exhaustive 
researches qualify him as an au- 
thority on what voice reveals about 
a man’s personality. Here are some 
of his most interesting findings. 

A melodic voice indicates a ca- 
pacity for deep emotional feeling, a 
sensitiveness to beauty in art and 
nature. Persons whose voices have 
little or no melodic quality are like- 
ly to be more matter-of-fact, ruled 
more by the head than the heart. 
They arrive at conclusions more by 
thinking than by feeling. 

A falsetto voice is found in per- 
sons who are timid, over-sensitive, 
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lacking in sociability and sense of 
humor. Dr. Moses points out that 
these people do not lack sociability 
because of their high voice, but that 
the high voice is a clue to their 
lack of adaptability and adjust- 
ment. 

The deep voice, with the tones 
coming predominantly from the 
chest, is usually found in persons 
who are friendly, sociable, good 
humored, and of a gentle mood. 


What single quality in a person's 
voice reveals the most about his 
personality? 

The quality of pleasantness, or 
lack of it. All investigations show 
that a pleasant voice tends to go 
hand in hand with a well-balanced 
personality. On the other hand, the 
voice which gets on your nerves— 
shrill, grating, raucous, or other- 
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wise unpleasant—is likely to belong 
to a person who is unhappy and 
poorly adjusted. This is because 
negative attitudes and personality 
conflicts produce chronic tensions 
which affect the speech organs and 
result in an unpleasant voice. 


Might not an unpleasant voice be 
due to a physical condition of the 
throat or larynx? 

Certainly, and_ this possibility 
should always be explored by con- 
sultation with a throat specialist. 
However, studies conducted by 
voice experts at Brooklyn college 
and elsewhere show that unpleas- 
ant voices usually reflect a person- 
ality condition. Significantly, these 
studies have also shown that when 
the cause of the personality dis- 
turbance is discovered and resolved, 
the voice quality improves. 
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Its members face persecution with the bravery of the early Roman martyrs 


The Lesion of (Mary 1 Chivas 


By Arpan McGrath, S.S.C, 


Condensed from the Marianist* 





SPENT THE three most 
thrilling years of my 
life as envoy of the Le- 
gion of Mary in China. I 
saw the heights of spir- 
itual heroism that men, 
women, and even chil- 
dren are capable of—provided they 
are given a high enough ideal. 

The legion, you know, 
founded 25 years ago in Dublin, 
and has since grown into a world- 
wide organization dedicated to 
Catholic Action on a spiritual plane. 
Its members work to save souls by 
personal contact. Its work for souls 
is as wide as the range of the spir- 
itual works of mercy: the legion 
plays a vital part in leading erring 
sheep back into the fold, and its 
conversions are numerous. Mem- 
bers pay special honor to the Bless- 
ed Virgin. 

But I knew literally nothing 
about the legion until 1937, when I 
started a praesidium (local unit) in 
my parish of Tsien Kiang in cen- 
tral China. I had done so with the 
gravest misgivings, because a pre- 
vious attempt at enlisting lay assist- 
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ance had ended in dismal failure. 
Worse, grave harm had been done. 
The indiscretions of the overzeal- 
ous had antagonized many, and for 
three years I was the target of 
anonymous letters and a whisper- 
ing campaign. The Church had lost 
face before the very people whom 
I wished to influence and convert. 

Then my bishop, Msgr. Edward 
J. Galvin of Hanyang (founder of 
the Columban Fathers), gave me 2 
copy of the Legion Handbook. 
“Read it,” he said. “I think you 
will find in it just what you need.” 

I was skeptical. The legion ex- 
pected a spirituality and self-sacri- 
fice which I did not think possible 
anywhere, let alone in missionary 
China. But one sentence intrigued 
me, and stood out as a challenge 
from our Lady: “If past experience 
is an indication, no branch of the 
legion will fail which works ac- 
cording to rule.” I made a bargain 
with our Lady. I would follow the 
legion system down to the last de- 
tail; it was up to her to produce 
the results. 

I kept the formation of my first 
1955. the Cincinnati 
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praesidium a secret from the parish 
for six months. Its few members 
used to meet in my little house late 
at night. We still feared the conse- 
quences of failure. 

But the legion did not fail; it 
revitalized my parish. Invalid mar- 
riages that had defied all my efforts 
were put right; lapsed Catholics 
came back; catechumens who had 
been postponing a decision asked 
for Baptism. Before a year had 
passed, Tsien Kiang, a city with 
only 60 Catholics among its 10,000 
people, had three praesidia. 

The Japanese had invaded China 
in 1937, and in June, 1939, the in- 
vaders reached Tsien Kiang. By 
chen, 1,500 people, mostly women 
and their children, had flocked into 
the Catholic mission seeking pro- 
tection from a soldiery whose evil 
reputation had preceded them. I in- 
terviewed the Japanese commander, 
and, to-his everlasting credit, he 
gave me a guarantee that the refu- 
gees would not be molested. But 
the terrified people, many of them 
well-to-do, remained in my care for 
almost a year. 

During that time, the Legion of 
Mary showed its mettle. Members 
helped me bring order out of chaos. 
They moved among the refugees, 
gave instruction to converts. At the 
end of a year, there were 500 new 
Catholics in Tsien Kiang, and the 
number of praesidia had increased 
to six, with 100 members. Times 
were hard, but my new Catholics 
told me to write to my bishop and 


tell him to send me no more mon- 
ey, that they would support me. 

In 1942, I was forced by the Ja- 
panese to leave my parish. For two 
and a half years, | and many of my 
fellow-Columban missioners were 
confined to Hanyang city, 100 miles 
from Tsien Kiang. In my absence, 
the legionaries continued to hold 
meetings. They led the Catholics in 
prayer; they continued to instruct 
catechumens. To me, that was the 
most significant pointer to the 
worth of the legion: when the 
priest was gone they still carried on 
the work of the Church. 

I was sold on the legion, and 
when Archbishop Riberi, papal in- 
ternuncio to China, appointed me 
in 1948 to preach and organize the 
legion throughout China my job 
was to sell it to others. “There are 
500 million people,” Archbishop 
Riberi said, “and only 7,000 priests. 
Even if we doubled or trebled that 
number, the conversion of China 
would still be impossible.” 

The communists were well on 
their way to winning control of the 
whole country. The internuncio 
saw that a time was coming when 
foreign missioners would be marked 
men, as well as the Chinese bishops 
and priests. The future of the 
Church in China might be largely 
dependent on fervent lay apostles. 
Archbishop Riberi hoped to form 
these apostles through the Legion 
of Mary. 

I traveled throughout China al- 
most without a break for nearly 
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two years: by air, road, river. I can 
never forget the sympathetic hear- 
ing, cooperation, and hospitality I 
received from Chinese bishops and 
priests and from foreign missioners 
of every nationality. I never stayed 
very long in any place. Once a 
praesidium was set up and the le- 
gion method explained, I moved on. 

I knew that as long as the Hand- 
book was followed the legion 
would thrive, and it did. Within 
less than two years, more than 1,000 
praesidia had been established 
throughout China. 

The legion had spread so fast that 
the concilium (supreme governing 
body) in Dublin’ was alarmed. 
Were we going ahead too quickly? 
Would so young an organization 
survive? I wrote back to Frank 
Duff, founder of the legion: “I 
know that our progress is terrific. 
I’m a bit scared myself, but the 
Chinese Catholics realize that they 
must do something in the face of 
this diabolical communism. Why 
stop our Blessed Mother’s hand 
when she feels it is necessary?” 

By the end of 1949, the commu- 
nists were in control of nearly all 
China. In Chungking, in Novem- 
ber, I got my first inkling of what 
lay ahead. The communist police 
told me that I must cease my legion 
activities. I gave them a Handbook, 
and invited them to come to any 
meeting so that they could see for 
themselves that the legion was a re- 
ligious organization. 


They did this. After three weeks, 
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they returned the book, with the 
comment, “This is a great organi- 
zation, just like communism.” It 
was the greatest compliment they 
could pay. They gave me a pass to 
return to Shanghai, and the legion 
was permitted to resume in Chung- 
king. Of course, they were merely 
biding their time. 

Shortly afterward, the Reds start- 
ed their famous Triple Independ- 
ence movement, by which they 
hoped to establish among the Cath- 
olics a national church separated 
from Rome. To counter the danger, 
Father Legrand, of the Catholic 
Central bureau in Shanghai, got 
pamphlets printed defining the po- 
sition of the Church. In every part 
of China, the priests explained 
them to the Catholics. The com- 
munists failed in their plan, and 
they blamed the legion for their 
failure. They decided to crush it. 

The legion was labeled “counter- 
revolutionary,” “reactionary,” “a se- 
cret spy organization working for 
the imperialists.” The Catholic Cen- 
tral bureau was closed. The com- 
munist press and radio conducted a 
violent campaign against Archbish- 
op Riberi and the legion. Every 
church in Shanghai was ordered to 
register its parish organizations, 
but the Legion of Mary was the 
only one specifically mentioned. In 
Peiping, the communists told the 
legion authorities, “To protect you, 
we must know who you are. We 
must have the names of all your 
members, the places where you 
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meet, your telephone numbers, and 
the minutes of your meetings.” 

The communists’ anxiety to “pro- 
tect” the legion was the danger sig- 
nal. We decided to disband, and we 
burned all minutes and lists of 
names. 

I remarked to the 19-year-old 
president of my junior praesidium, 
“Isn’t it a pity they have turned 
against the legion?” 

She replied, “Don’t 


say that, 


Father. This is glorious.” When I 
was expelled from China in 1954, I 
learned that she, Noelle Wang, had 
been in prison for a year and a half. 

In September, I and many other 
priests in Shanghai were jailed. 
The president and vice president of 


the Shanghai legion senatus (re- 
gional governing body) followed 
us. Francis Seng, the president, had 
accepted office even in the face of 
certain trouble. A married man, he 
had six good reasons for refusing— 
his wife and five children. The last 
I heard of him was that he was re- 
fusing to accuse me, and refusing 
to say that the legion was reaction- 
ary or an imperialist organization. 
A released fellow prisoner said that 
Seng’s hands had been handcuffed 
behind him until he collapsed, and 
the communists feared he might 
die. 

Dr. Chang, the vice president, 
came to visit me some days before 
my arrest. I asked him, “How do 
you feel about what is happening?” 

He replied, “Oh! I’m all right.” 

“Rather,” I said, “how does your 
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wife feel about the persecution?” 

“My wife said, ‘Do what you 
should for our Lady. Do not worry 
about me, I will look after the chil- 
dren.” Two heroes. I have heard 
nothing of them for almost four 
years. 

Dr. Chang’s wife was called to 
the police station in Shanghai. The 
communists told her, “Your hus- 
band has confessed, and is ready to 
come home, but you must confess 
first.” 

She replied, “I do not believe 
you. If the only way my husband 
can receive better treatment is by 
denying his faith, I do not want to 
see him home; and if he comes, I 
shall go to prison in his place.” 

The Military Control committee, 
the most feared communist author- 
ity in Shanghai, set up 40 centers 
with about 500 officials waiting to 
register legionaries. A placard out- 
side each station read: “Registration 
of Reactionary and Secret Organi- 
zation—the Legion of Mary.” The 
newspapers, streetcars, rickshaws, 
shops, and schools were placarded 
with cartoons vilifying the legion. 

Only a handful of legionaries reg- 
istered, and some of them under 
pressure from their families. Many 
went back, and withdrew their reg- 
istrations. A letter was written in 
blood by legionaries to the Bishop 
of Shanghai. “Monsignor, we will 
follow you wherever you go,” said 
the letter. “We are proud to live in 
this age of persecution, and there 
can be no compromise.” 
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No wonder the communists com- 
plained bitterly to me in prison that 
their plan for a national church had 
been ruined by the “imperialist Le- 
gion of Mary.” A “progressive” 
priest said in a communist-news- 
paper article that wherever there 
was a legion praesidium the nation- 
al-cchurch movement had been a 
complete failure. 

My great friend and helper, Fath- 
er Joe Seng, legion spiritual direc- 
tor in Shanghai, died after 16 
months’ imprisonment. He_ had 
helped to translate the Handbook 
into Chinese. The last time he was 
seen was by a French priest, Father 
Jean Billot, S.J., in the prison hos- 
pital in Shanghai’s Ward Road 
prison. He was dying of pleurisy; 
his lips moved in prayer. 

Father Billot said to him, “Your 
sufferings are not without profit to 
God and the Church.” 

Father Seng whispered _ back, 
“We are six. We are all martyrs 
for Christ,” referring to the five 
priests who had been imprisoned 
with him. That evening, as Father 
Billot, against all prison rules, 
rushed to his bed to give him abso- 
lution, Father Seng stretched out 
his arms in the form of a cross and 
died. 

When the legion was condemned 
by the communists, the members of 
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my junior praesidium, led by their 
19-year-old president, left their last 
meeting waving copies of the New 
Testament, and crying, “Matthew, 
chapter 5, verse 11: ‘Blessed are ye 
when they shall revile you, and 
persecute you, and speak all that is 
evil against you, untruly, for my 
sake: Be glad and rejoice, for your 
reward is very great in heaven.” 

I learned a great deal when I saw 
China’s legionaries in action. I 
learned even more when I saw the 
apostles of communism in action, 
for every true communist is an 
apostle, dedicated to his atheistic 
cause. For him, no suffering is too 
great. The communists want to 
show that they love the world, the 
down-trodden, poor, unemployed, 
and wretched ones of the world. 
But this is only a policy to achieve 
the godless world state. 

“The world belongs to him who 
loves it most and who proves that 
love,” said the Curé of Ars, quoted 
in the Legion Handbook. We also 
must love the world, for the cause 
of Christ. Ours must be an even 
more heroic service. It is not enough 
for each Catholic to seek merely to 
save his own soul. The challenge of 
communism can be met only by 
active workers for God clothed 
with the armor of prayer, self- 
sacrifice, and complete dedication. 


T nese pays, a man’s life depends not so much 
on the star under which he was born as the 
color of the light when he crosses the street. 


The Associated Dispatcher (Sept.-Oct. '55). 











Slum clearance alone was not enough 


A Community Rescues Itself 


By GERTRUDE SAMUELS 


Condensed from the New York Times Magazine* 


N New York and other major 
| cities, city planners and social 
“scientists are deeply worried 
about run-down communities. Good 
neighborhoods become overcrowd- 
ed; buildings show their age, and 
maintenance declines. New groups 
pour in, competing for space, edu- 
cation, understanding; old groups 
develop fears, and flee to “safer” 
neighborhoods. 

These were some of the grim is- 
sues facing one New York com- 
munity, Morningside Heights, 
shortly after the 2nd World War. 
It was a uniquely cosmopolitan 
community with a split personality. 

Here, where Washington fought 
the British in the Battle of Harlem 
Heights, come men and women 
from the ends of earth: to study 
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in the halls and libraries of Colum- 
bia university and Barnard college; 
to live together in good will at 
International house; to train as 
ministers and rabbis at Union 
Theological seminary and Jewish 
Theological seminary; to move in 
the solitude of the great Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine; to work in 
the other institutions that grace the 
area, which is dominated by the 
gothic colossus of Riverside church. 

This “élite” side of Morningside 
Heights was for the most part 
closed off. But it was in a decaying 
area. To the east, where the 
Heights dipped sharply at Morn- 
ingside park; to the north where it 
descended to Manhattanville or 
“the Valley”—the other side of the 
Heights was a spreading slum. The 
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park was off bounds to students and 
faculty as “too dangerous.” 

Alarmed, the institutions turned 
for advice to an expert, Wilbur C. 
Munnecke, then vice president of 
the University of Chicago. Mun- 
necke bluntly criticized their aca- 
demic outlook as being not only 
against their own interests but 
lacking in democratic vision. He 
said that only positive action could 
remake the He 
urged Columbia, which held much 
of the land on the Heights, to think 
about pulling up the whole com- 
munity. 

Led by David Rockefeller, whose 
father created International House, 
the institutions established a non- 
profit corporation, called Morning- 
side Heights, Inc., with a budget 
of $40,000 a year. They chose as 
executive director Lawrence M. 
Orton, a member of New York’s 
City Planning commission since 
1938, who could be depended upon 
to think of human as well as build- 
ing values. 

Morningside Heights, Inc., was 
mainly a fact-gathering agency. Its 
studies showed that the large ma- 
jority of people wanted to stay in 
the area; that much of the “Valley” 
was beyond redemption; that there 
was a shortage of schools. Basically, 
the people wanted to be happy 
where they were living; to have 
good schools for their children; to 
be safe on the streets. 

Now, five years later, you go 
back to what came of the 


neighborhood. 


see 
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dreams. Has the blight been halt- 
ed? How do the people feel about 
the future? 

Let Lawrence Orton tell it. 
“Bricks and mortar in new housing 
projects aren’t enough to make over 
a community. Other neighborhoods 
are tearing down slums; there is 
a great cry in many places about 
juvenile delinquency; and_ public 
education is a matter of universal 
concern. But in many _neighbor- 
hoods, the benefits are lost or mini- 
mized because each of the problems 
is tackled separately, and there is 
no unified community effort, with 
everyone pulling together. 

“I often think that many who 
are fighting juvenile delinquency, 
for example, are fighting forlorn 
battles. They’re not bolstered by 
good housing, good schools, good 
recreation and broad _ leadership, 
which give the solid continuing 
support to the rounded program of 
all groups. This is what is happen- 
ing up here. The efforts of all the 
different organizations and some 
new ones are geared to pyramid the 
benefits. You don’t have this in 
many communities. You do have 
it today in ours.” 

What has been taking place is a 
community recasting of the com- 
munity. Some $60 million has been 
spent on or committed to both pri- 
vate and public housing for a total 
of 4,209 family units, or some 15,000 
individuals. A two-part plan was 
developed. The institutions created 
a real-estate organization, the Morn- 
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ingside Heights Housing Corp., 
and signed an agreement with 
New York City to build and f- 
nance a $12.5 million middle-in- 
come cooperative project. The board 
of estimates also approved plans for 
a $27 million low-income public- 
housing project adjoining the co- 
operative. 

Today, the old LaSalle St. slums 
are completely demolished. Some 40 
acres of antiquated rat traps have 
been wiped off the map. In their 
stead are rising the Morningside 
Gardens Cooperative (average 
down payment of $3,200, average 
carrying charge of $21 per room 
per month) and, near by, the Gen- 
eral Grant Houses (average rent, 
$9 per room per month). And the 
City Housing authority has con- 
demned tenements to the north of 
the area, where Manhattanville 
Houses are to be built, starting 
next spring. 

Both Morningside Gardens and 
Grant Houses are to be 21-story 
skyscrapers of similar design, except 
for balconies on the cooperative. 
Both will provide nonsegregated 
housing. With no barriers between 
the buildings, the fairly comfort- 
able and the poor, the intellectuals, 
white-collar workers, truck drivers, 
porters, will be living side by side. 
People who formerly lived on the 
site have priority on the new hous- 
ing. Occupation will start in 1956. 

On the plus side is also the bur- 
geoning of the institutions. Once, 
while President Eisenhower was 
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president of Columbia, he looked 
out of his study toward dirty, haz- 
ardous 116th St., and observed 
wistfully, “Wouldn’t it be great if 
this were one green stretch?” To- 
day it is: the street is closed to traf- 
fic, with a lovely, flowing campus 
the result. And Columbia has plans 
for a new law building, an engi- 
neering center, a graduate resident 
hall, and an Institute of Arts and 
Sciences with lectures and concerts 
for the public. 

Others, likewise, evidenced their 
faith in the community’s future. St. 
Luke’s hospital built a new marble 
wing. Barnard unified and beauti- 
fied its campus. Riverside church 
plans a new parish house. A block- 
long, 17-story headquarters for the 
National Council of the Churches 
of Christ is to rise at 119th St. and 
Riverside drive on the Heights. 

Morningside Heights, Inc., be- 
came a kind of conscience for the 
whole community. A Morningside 
Citizens committee was created. 
Hard-working people, like Father 
George Barry Ford of Corpus 
Christi church; Clyde Murray, di- 
rector of the Manhattanville Com- 
munity centers; and Puerto Rican 
leaders quietly persevered to inter- 
pret the changes to the people and 
fight the battle against public apa- 
thy. This is their harvest. 

1. The people were helped. Relo- 
cation of some 5,000 families was a 
delicate human problem. The shock 
of moving anywhere was hard for 
many poor families to accept. An 
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extreme left-wing group called Save 
Our Homes had sprung up, charg- 
ing that the intention of communi- 
ty leaders was to get Negroes and 
Puerto Ricans out of the neighbor- 
hood. Save Our Homes led demon- 
strations at City Hall. Its propagan- 
da bitterly divided the community, 
many of whom could understand 
neither the language nor the issues. 

The Morningside Citizens were 
unable to reach the Spanish com- 
munity until Puerto Rican leaders 
created a West Side Spanish com- 
mittee, which interpreted the aims 
of the community to the newcom- 
ers “at their own level, to give them 
a feeling of belonging.” 

Rumors were scotched when more 
than 30 civic groups, including 
trade unions, veterans’ associations, 
and social agencies gave their ap- 
proval to the Morningside Gardens 
cooperative. A humane approach to 
relocation and new tenancy was 
assured by the hiring of a staff of 
former New York Housing author- 
ity experts, who kept careful rec- 
ords of every family, paid bonuses 
and expenses to families having to 
move, and planned demolition grad- 
ually so as not to move people 
about blindly. 

2. Newcomers will be helped. 
Some 15,000 residents will be pour- 
ing into the new homes, and their 
integration is not being left to 
chance. Recently, at a branch li- 
brary, representatives of 25. reli- 
gious, school, and civic groups met 
to discuss welcoming techniques. 
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“We can make the residents aware,” 
says Father Ford, his face alight 
with hope, “that not only is it a 
great thing to be allied with this 
community but that it is going to 
be even better.” 

3. Property owners are cooperat- 
ing. The most tragic pockets of 
blight in the area are the privately 
owned buildings and the transient 
hotels. Lack of decent occupancy 
standards is the curse of the entire 
city. Recently, some 40 local land- 
lords were brought together. They 
formed a Property Owners’ associ- 
ation to encourage good housing 
standards and to explore the possi- 
bilities of financing building im- 
provements. 

4. Youth is being helped. Experts 
have been working with teachers of 
Public school No. 125 to enrich 
their programs with play therapy 
and art and music guidance. The 
crime incidence has dropped 40% 
since last January. 

But the battle for a healthy com- 
munity is far from won. Father 
Time is in there scrapping. In the 
past five years, whole tiers of blocks 
south of the institutions have 
slipped in the natural process of 
aging, but even more through over- 
crowding. Unless many of these 
buildings are depopulated, the im- 
provements will never overtake the 
spreading blight. 

As for schools, the two elemen- 
tary schools and one junior high 
are inadequate, a deficiency largely 
responsible for the departure of 
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familigs. There has been inade- 
quate planning for the “in-be- 


tweens’ —those families not eligible 
for public housing, yet without 
enough money to buy into a coop- 
erative. 

There is clearly much to be done 
in the years ahead. But the balance 
sheet for the last five years contains 
lessons for other communities. 

To make any community over 
requires teamwork: the mobilizing 
of all the social, business, cultural 
forces. 

Just as important is the mobiliza- 
tion of the people, for people can 
become a negative force, as they 
were for a time in Morningside 
Heights, unless they are made part 
of the program. Nor can people do 
the job alone: they must work with 
government, with school authori- 
ties, with law-enforcement agencies 
to effect neighborhood betterment. 

Above all, a community needs 
trained leaders to be the social engi- 
neers, to bring about the coopera- 
tion of private and public agencies 
that can revitalize a community. 
These are the people who realize 
that you can wipe out all the slums 
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and still not have a community un- 
less all are prepared to live together 
on a friendly basis. 

Father Ford underlined this con- 
cept not long ago. Well-to-do, civic- 
minded representatives were attend- 
ing a meeting on upper Park Ave. 
Their talk was bitter about deteri- 
oration of their communities and 
what the city authorities were fail- 
ing to do. Father Ford sat on the 
sidelines listening. Finally he was 
asked his opinion. 

“I’ve heard all the criticisms here 
against the city,” he said, “because 
of its apparent or real negligence. I 
think it’s generous of you to come 
together to discuss your communi- 
ty’s needs. But did you ever stop 
to think that you might adopt the 
responsibility for your own neigh- 
borhood?” In the shocked silence 
that followed, he went on, “Be- 
cause the criticism is really against 
yourselves rather than against the 
city. What you’re not seeing is your 
own opportunity.” 

Morningside Heights saw its op- 
portunity. In fact, it was—and con- 
tinues to be—this vision which is 
bringing about its rebirth. 


Confusion of Tongues 


A certain SoutHern gentleman who had been a childhood playmate of 
Dinah Shore happened to be in New York. Wishing to renew old acquain- 
tance, he picked up the phone and called her hotel. 

“T’d like to speak to Miss Dinah Shore, please,” he told the desk clerk. 


“Is that name Shorr, as in George Bernard Shorr?” 


asked the clerk. 


“No, the name is pronounced Shaw, as in seashaw,” replied the gentleman 


from the South. 


M.B.R. 





TV Workshop 


or Nuns 



































Nn Bosron’s Archdiocesan ‘Tele- 

vision center, it is not uncom- 
mon to see a group of nuns trip 
across a TV stage, furiously discuss- 
ing camera angles and contrasts— 
and knowing what they’re talking 
about. 

Until quite recently, the nuns 
didn’t know an antenna from a 
Zoomar lens. Today, after an in- 
tensive course in film editing, scenic 
design, camera projection, lighting, 
script-writing, and production, this 
platoon of 19 teaching Sisters has 
become acquainted with the intri- 
cate world of TV. Under the super- 
vision of Father Walter L. Flaher- 
ty, director of the Archdiocesan The nuns examine an intricate 
Television Apostolate, the work- TV camera while awaiting in- 
structions on its operation. 





shop is preparing these teachers for 
the future participation of Catholic 
schools in TV educational work. 
The nuns were quick to learn, 
and their instructors found them 
enthusiastic. 








Father Flaherty stands by while Sister 
Ann Regis moves the boom mike. 


Photography: Mary Kelly of Today, NBC-TV 
Information: New York Herald-Tribune TV and Radio Magazine 


Step by step, the nuns learn TV 
technique. Soon they will be able 
to carry on alone. 


Sister Fanchon adjusts head- 
phones as she receives instruc- 
tions from the control room. 





Rt. Rev. Timothy F. O'Leary (center) listens as Father 
Flaherty discusses a camera angle with Sister Fanchon. 


Cheerful nuns of different Orders await their turns at the TV cameras. 

















Script-writing is one of the most important features of a TV pro- 
gram. Along with good camera work, there must be good material. 


A Sister at the blackboard is 
the subject for TV cameras 
above. 


Operating a camera, one of the 
nuns focuses on her colleague. 
Practical work is as important as 
learning the theory. 











Sister Alicette learns control- 
room procedure from W. Law- 
rence Baker, Boston TV ex- 


pert. 


A nun operates the compli- 
cated control panel. 


Just as TV men do at rehearsals, the nuns 
take time out for a coffee break and a chat. 
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The first archbishop of the U.S. brought Catholicism 
into the main stream of American life 


Our Legacy From John Carroll 


By THomas M. Finn* 


OHN Carro_t, the first 
J American archbishop, set 

the same high standard of 
zealous patriotism for American 
priests as his more fa- 
mous cousin, Charles 
Carroll of Carrollton, 
set for American Cath- 
olic laymen. 

In 1776, when mem- 
bers of the Continental 
Congress were hoping 
to sell the idea of re- 
sistance to tyranny to , 
the Catholic colony of & 
Canada, they said they 
needed the help of a 
priest of “liberal senti- 
ments, enlarged mind, and a mani- 
fest friend to civil liberty.” They 
found him in Father John Carroll. 
Thirteen years later, when 26 
American priests were granted the 
unusual privilege of electing their 
own bishop, they were determined 
that he should be not only a friend 
to civil liberty but a deeply religious 
man. Once again, Father Carroll 
was the obvious choice. 

Remarkably, Carroll was a com- 
parative nobody until middle age. 
for 
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He was not one of those men 
marked from seminary days as 
episcopal timber. Not that he 


lacked evident ability; his great 
accomplishments as a 
bishop were no. sur- 
prise to people who 
had long known him. 
But for many years he 
was an obscure teacher 
at academies in Bel- 
gium, hardly the kind 
of service to bring fame 
to anyone, especially 
an American. Further- 
more, Carroll was a 
Jesuit, and Jesuits rare- 
ly become bishops. 

In 1773, the Jesuits were sup- 
pressed. Carroll was forced to re- 
turn to America, apparently to 
pass his days in the quiet of a 
country parish. It was fortunate, in- 
deed, for the Church in America 
that he had no idea of either the 
problems or the personal renown 
that the future held for him. Other- 
wise, he might have stayed aboard 
and sailed elsewhere when the ship 
brought him to his native Mary- 
land in the spring of 1774. 

Bureau. 
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Carroll had been born in 1735, 
into a family whose name was 
to appear on the foremost 
American documents. John’s cousin 
Charles would sign the Declara- 
tion of Independence; his brother 
Daniel, the Constitution. His fami- 
ly were staunch and happy Catho- 
lics, and his home life was a pleasant 
one—as long as it lasted. 

For many sons of prominent 
American Catholic families in 
those days, home became just a 
memory as soon as they reached 
their teens. Catholic higher educa- 
tion was forbidden in Maryland, 
as in other colonies, and could be 
had only overseas. At the age of 15, 
John left his home to study in 
France. He was not to return for 
27 years. When we consider Car- 
roll’s career, we pass over that 
period with a glance, but certainly 
for Carroll himself his years abroad 
were the happiest part of his life. 
He studied six years at St. Omer’s 
college in French Flanders, joined 
the Jesuits, was ordained at Liege. 

His public career did not begin 
until he was 41. He had been home 
for three years when the Conti- 
nental Congress called on him to 
accompany a committee that was 
being sent to convince the Cana- 
dians that they should either unite 
with the Colonies or remain neu- 
tral in the struggle against the 
British crown. Members of the 
committee were Benjamin Frank- 
lin, Samuel Chase, and Charles 
Carroll of Carrollton. 
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The mission was a failure. The 
Catholic Canadians had no in- 
tention of cooperating with the 
anti-Catholic Colonies against the 
English, who had guaranteed Cana- 
dians_ religious liberty. But for 
John Carroll, the mission was in 
one respect a triumph. Benjamin 
Franklin became ill on the return 
trip, and was given kind atten- 
tion by the gracious Jesuit, for 
whom Franklin had already de- 
veloped a great affection. Many 
times in years to Franklin 
was to raise his voice in John Car- 
roll’s support. 

But Carroll’s rise to real ecclesi- 
astic prominence did not come 
until 1784. Rome then named him 
Superior of the Clergy in the new 
country, a position involving many 
of the duties of a bishop but not 
carrying episcopal power. Difficul- 
ties with both clergy and _ laity 
frequently made the work painful. 

Typical of his problems was the 
trouble he had at New York’s only 
church, St. Peter’s, on Barclay St. 
The pastor was a troublemaker, 
and Carroll sought to replace him. 
In October, 1787, he went to New 
York to attend to the matter. Short- 
ly after his arrival, he ascended the 
altar of St. Peter’s to say Sunday 
Mass. The rebellious priest entered 
the sanctuary and began a public 
attack on his superior. Carroll 
turned to the congregation and 
quietly announced that he was 
suspending their pastor. Then he 
left the church, and offered the 
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Mass at the home of the Spanish 
chargé d’affaires. 


The Barclay St. incident helped 


convince thoughtful American 
Catholics that an American bishop 
was essential. They decided to ask 
Rome to give them one. The Vati- 
can hesitated, for the American 
dislike for titles and ceremonial 
had already become proverbial. 
True, the Americans needed a 
bishop, but what would the Ameri- 
can government say about it? 

The answer came from Benjamin 
Franklin, speaking for Congress. 
He said, in effect, that there was 
really no need to sound out Con- 
gress at all. The American govern- 
ment didn’t claim control of strictly 
religious matters. In the U.S., free- 
dom of religion was a reality, not 
a reformer’s dream. 

Rome, much surprised, not only 
gave the Americans a bishop; it 
allowed an extraordinary procedure. 
The American priests were to 
choose the man they wanted, de- 
spite the fact that local election of 
bishops had been a forgotten cus- 
tom in the Western Church for 
centuries. Almost unanimously, the 
clergy chose John Carroll. 

Carroll’s major desire was to de- 
velop solid American-trained clergy 
and lay leaders. To achieve this 
aim, he immediately bestirred him- 
self in the building of schools, col- 
leges, and seminaries. By the time 
of his death he had established 
three seminaries, three colleges for 
men, and many girls’ academies. 
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The first men’s college built by 
Carroll was Georgetown, which be- 
gan as an academy and grew into 
a university. Georgetown’s first 
student, William Gaston, proved 
that Carroll had the right idea in 
concentrating on Catholic educa- 
tion. Gaston came to Georgetown 
from North Carolina in 1791. 
Twenty-one years later he was a 
member of the U.S. Senate, bring- 
ing his vigorous Catholicism into 
public life. Other graduates of 
Catholic schools, though less promi- 
nent than Gaston, did much to 
establish the Church in American 
life during our country’s youthful 
years. 

But growth was not limited to 
the schools alone while Carroll was 
bishop. The territory under his 
administration constantly increased 
in size; Carroll’s diocese stretched 
at first from Canada to Florida and 
from the Atlantic to the Mississippi. 
Efficient administration over so 
large an area was impossible. And 
when the Louisiana and Northwest 
Territory purchases were negoti- 
ated, his diocese became twice as 
large and the problems twice as 
numerous. 

Thirty thousand American Cath- 
olics had welcomed Carroll’s elec- 
tion. Four times that many mourned 
his death in 1815. By that time, 
the clergy had doubled, but even 
then there were only 50 priests in 
the U.S. 

Probably Carroll’s greatest work 
lay in winning esteem for the 
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Catholic Church in a largely non- 
Catholic country. Many of the 
states sull had anti-Catholic legis- 
lation on the books. Open dis- 
crimination against Catholics who 
sought jobs or public offices was 
common. Carroll was always look- 
ing for ways to make Catholics a 
respected part of the American 
community. 

The inauguration of Washington 
gave him his first big opportunity. 
He wrote to Washington to remind 
him that there had been Catholics 
in the armies that had won the 
Revolution. Now, said Carroll, they 
looked forward to “the equal right 
of citizenship.” The  President’s 
reply won for him an even deeper 
loyalty in the hearts of American 
Catholics. 

“IT presume,” Washington wrote, 
“that your fellow citizens will not 
forget the patriotic part which you 
took in the accomplishment of 
their Revolution and in the estab- 
lishment of their government, or 
the important assistance which they 
received from a nation in which 
the Roman Catholic faith is pro- 
fessed.” 

Years later, the friendship of the 
first President and the first Bishop 
gave Carroll another chance to 
demonstrate the patriotism of 
American Catholics. Washington 
died in 1799. He was, of course, a 
non-Catholic, and was the most 
distinguished Freemason in the 
U.S. Nevertheless, Carroll ordered 
Masses for Washington in all the 
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Catholic churches. He himself 
preached a eulogy of the dead Pres- 
ident, in Baltimore. A few eyebrows 
but his action won 
enthusiastic approval from most 
American Catholics. 

Eyebrows rose again when the 
bishop suggested, on more than one 
occasion, that what America needed 
was a liturgy in English. 

John Carroll would be surprised, 
perhaps embarrassed, by the evalua- 
tion now placed upon his career. 
His old age was clouded by a feel- 
ing of failure. The weighty prob- 
lem of getting a sufhcient number 
of able clergy was always on his 
mind. 

His later years had their bright 
moments, of course. The laying in 
1806 of the cornerstone for the 
long-hoped-for Baltimore cathedral 
was a happy occasion. So was the 
creation in 1808 of the dioceses of 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, 
and Bardstown, Ky. The creation 
of those dioceses and the raising of 
Baltimore to the status of archdio- 
cese meant that the American 
Church had come of age. 

Then, too, the general recogni- 
tion accorded Carroll as a loyal, 
patriotic American pleased him 
deeply, despite his unaffected hu- 
mility, for he took it as evidence 
of respect for his Church. He was 
made trustee of both St. John’s 
college, Annapolis, and Baltimore 
college, and was elected provost 
of the University of Maryland. 
Just before his death, he was asked 
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to be main speaker at the laying of | complishments. He failed to con- 
the cornerstone of the Washington — sider that someone had to take the 
Monument, but ill health forced first steps, and that first steps are 
him to decline. necessarily slow and uncertain. 
But all these honors never quite Actually, the steady flourishing 
convinced Carroll that he had done — of the Catholic Church in the U.S. 
a good job. To him the Baltimore _ has been to a great extent the result 
cathedral, still unfinished when he © of his influence. On John Carroll’s 7 
died, was a symbol of his adminis- birthday, Jan. 8, U.S. Catholics 
tration: noble endeavors, few ac- should remember him gratefully. 















Watch Your Pocketbook! 


Pickinc pockets is almost a fine art, though, of course, a reprehensible one. 
An ancient art, it is still pretty much a man’s game. Women rarely engage in 
it, particularly in the actual “lifting” of money, though a woman may act as 
a lure. Most pickpockets make a point of dressing well; many of them could 
pass for successful businessmen. 








Naturally, a pickpocket favors certain victims. The woman busily knitting 
on a bus or train, the man “straphanging” on a streetcar, the girl who puts 
her purse down while shopping—all invite his attentions. But the pickpocket 
has no time for the man who buttons his pocket flap down over his wallet, or 
who, in cold weather, carries his wallet in his inside suit-coat pocket. There 
are too many easier victims. 










In the language of the trade, thieves who work on people who are wide 
awake are known as “cannons.” The “lush worker” (sometimes called “jack 
roller”) confines his work to intoxicated or sleeping persons. His standing, 
both with. the police and within the profession, is very low. The higher 
echelons of pickpockets take great pride in their technique; many would 
rather do honest work than stoop to jack rolling. 









Some cannons work alone, but most of them feel more comfortable working 
in gangs of two or three. When such wolf-pack tactics are employed, the man 
who actually lifts the money is called the “wire” or “hook.” The others are 
“stallers” or “jostlers.” They do just what their names suggest. 







Immediately after a haul, the hook will pass the wallet to a jostler or 
staller. Then, even if the victim recognizes the thief and accuses him, the 
charge cannot be proved. The pickpocket who works alone will probably drop 
the wallet in the nearest mailbox—after first removing the money. 








One comfort: smart as they are, most pickpockets get caught, sooner or later. 
H. A. Morris. 











Our push-button living is making muscles obsolete 


Needed: A National 
Fitness Pro era 


O 


Condensed from Newsweek* 


RE WE BECOMING a nation of 
softies? Our young people sel- 
dom walk if they can drive. Many 
of them prefer watching a _ ball 
game on TV to playing ball them- 
selves. Most children devote far less 
time to wholesome exercise than to 
eating, dressing, or even doing 
their homework! 

Since earliest days, America’s 
best brains have devoted hour after 
hour to the problem of how to 
make the muscle obsolete. From 
Thomas Jefferson, one of the na- 
tion’s first and most persistent gadg- 
eteers, to the present-day prophets 
of automation, Americans have 
never been content until they could 
turn a hard job into an easier one. 

By becoming a nation of button 
pushers, the U.S. has also become 
the most prosperous nation in the 
world. Americans have a_ higher 
standard of living than anyone else 
precisely because they have learned 
to let machines do their physical 
work for them. The machine has 
made it possible for them to eat 
and live better. They have better 
medical care and more leisure. 
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Is the U.S., 
therefore, also 
the healthiest nation in the world? 
The answer is Yes, in most re- 
spects. The average life span in 
the U.S. is steadily growing longer. 
For those born in 1900, it was only 
47.3 years. For those born in 1955, 
it is 69.8 years. 

The American Medical associa- 
tion reports that fewer and fewer 
workers are being rejected by in- 
dustry because of physical ailments. 
Surveys disclose that college fresh- 


men are taller and heavier than 
ever. 
But Americans have no reason 


for complacency. For, healthy as the 
nation’s youth in general may be, 
an alarmingly large number are 
not rugged enough to meet vital 
military standards. Between June, 
1948, and June, 1955, 16.7 million 
young men registered for the draft. 
Of this number, 4.3 million were 
called for pre-induction physicals. 
Two and a quarter million—a 
whopping 52%—were rejected on 
physical er mental grounds. 
America’s youth are not weak- 
36. 26, 1955 by Weekly 
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Adults Need It, Too! 

The average U.S. housewife is 
feeding her family better than 
ever before. But she is not doing 
her job unless she sees to it that 
they get enough exercise. So says 
Dr. Thomas K. Cureton, super- 
visor of the physical-fitness re- 
search laboratory of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, 

Dr. Cureton asserts that many 
adults are overweight because 
“they are underworked physical- 
ly—not necessarily because they 
overeat.” He adds that those 
who exercise regularly “utilize 
their food better,’ because phys- 
ical exercise develops the circula- 
tion and improves both the basal 
and working metabolic rates. 

“Exercise should be regarded 
as fun, not work,” he points out. 
His remarks were addressed to 
the 1955 Newspaper Food Edi- 
tors’ conference in Chicago. 

INS (2 Oct. °55). 


lings, of course. But, at the same 
time, experts insist, they are defi- 
nitely not as strong as the youth 
of Europe. A basic study on this 
subject was made by Dr. Hans 
Kraus, associate professor of physi- 
cal medicine and rehabilitation at 
New York university, with the as- 
sistance of Dr. Kurt Hirschorn, 
Bonnie Prudden, and Sonja Weber. 

The Kraus study was based on a 
series of tests which the doctor and 
his assistants have given to repre- 
sentative groups of American and 
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European youngsters. Among them 
were tests for the abdominal mus- 
cles, the lower back muscles and 
the upper back muscles, and tests 
for flexibility of back and ham- 
string. At every age, from six to 16, 
the Americans proved less muscu- 
lar than the Europeans. Of the 
Americans, 50% failed to pass the 
tests, compared with less than 10% 
of the Europeans. 

The scientists concluded that the 
basic reason for this was America’s 
push-button life. Studying how 
American children spend their time, 
they discovered that they devote 
90% of the school week to sleep- 
ing and sitting. They devote only 
1% to physical training. 

The reason the American young- 
sters are inferior to the European 
in muscular development, says Dr. 
Kraus, is “the lack of physical ac- 
tivity in the life of our children.” 
The Europeans that he and his col- 
leagues tested “were forced to a 
much greater degree of physical ac- 
tivity since there are no_ school 
buses, no mechanical aids, no pas- 
sive entertainment available. There 
was no physical education at all in 
one of the groups. In spite of it, 
physical activity of everyday living 
was enough to keep them in good 
physical shape.” 

Dr. Kraus’s findings have been 
borne out by others. “We've found 
that so few boys can chin now that 
we've discontinued the test,” re- 
ports Thomas McConough, direc- 
tor of physical education and ath- 
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letics at Emory university. “They 
still have leg muscles, but muscles 
in the shoulder girdle and in the 
arms have almost disappeared.” 
Thomas Nelson Metcalf, professor 
of physical education and director 
of athletics at the University of 
Chicago, says, “Life isn’t as rugged 
nowadays as it was a few genera- 
tions ago.” 

Many authorities are convinced 
that the vast increase in heart ail- 
ments among Americans is a direct 
result of the push-button lives they 
lead. Dr. Paul D. White, of the 
National Heart institute, says, “It’s 
the luxury—not the stress and 
strain—that is stopping the hearts 
in this country. Work and exercise 
actually aid the heart.” 

The Air Force agrees. To count- 
er a flurry of heart attacks among 
senior officers, it recently ordered 
all desk-bound generals to get off 
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their chairs at least once a week, 
and exercise. 

Some authorities also see a rela- 
tion between physical fitness and 
psychiatric problems. A study made 
at West Point shows that the cadets 
with the lowest physical fitness 
have the most psychiatric problems 
and are the most likely to wash 
out for psyehiatric reasons. They 
also are the most likely to resign 
from the academy before complet- 
ing the four-year term. 

Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, director 
of Selective Service, puts it this 
way: “We are not inherently a na- 
tion of softies, but it’s a harder 
fight for us to stay fit than for a lot 
of less-privileged people. Our kids 
are all right, but autos, innerspring 
mattresses, and regulated heating 
make it tougher for us to stay fit. 
We've got to learn to stay vigorous 
and still enjoy luxury.” 


U.S. Kids Compared With Europe’s 


When Dr. Hans Kraus and his assistants gave the six Kraus-Weber 
tests for muscular fitness to representative groups of youngsters from 
the United States and from European countries: 


57.9% of the Americans failed 
one or more. 

44.3% of the Americans failed 
the flexibility test. 

35.7% of the Americans failed 
one or more of the tests of 
muscular strength. 


P Only 8.7% of the Europeans 
failed one or more. 

P Only 7.8% of the Europeans 
failed the flexibility test. 


Only 1.1% of the Europeans 
failed any of the tests of muscu- 
lar strength. 








Once youth rebelled against religion; now 


it rebels against atheism 


Living Roots of 
Relision In Russia 
- 


By Wa tter Korarz 


Condensed from the London Tadblet* 


HE SOVIET Communist party 
T in mid-1954, launched a new 
antireligious campaign. Not 
that there was no antireligious prop- 
aganda before. But it did not seem 
that religion was a major concern. 
Then, rather suddenly, some top- 
ranking Soviet leaders decided that 
the religious situation required a 
more vigorous attitude. Why? 

Since Stalin’s death, the Soviet 
leaders have had to abandon many 
of their illusions. One illusion was 
their belief that Christianity would 
gradually wither away. Despite the 
theories of the old-guard commu- 
nists, the new Soviet leaders could 
not fail to notice the high church 
attendance. Nor could they over- 
look the extent of the pilgrimages 
which bring the faithful from all 
parts of Russia to the few surviving 
monasteries. 

The monasteries became a_pri- 
mary target of the antireligiouis 
propaganda campaign. Newspapers 
attacked local party organizations 
for allowing monks to act as guides 
to “tourists” visiting the shrines. 
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In Kiev, a monk “seated comfort- 
ably behind a table” was even per 
mitted to sell wax candles. This 
was particularly grave considering 
the fact that 200,000 “tourists” visit 
the monastery there every year. 

What impressed the Soviet lead- 
ers especially was the fact that many 
of their subjects are not only be- 
lievers but are providing generous 
support for the Church and _ its 
ministers. The Orthodox Christians, 
by their offerings, pay the stipends 
of thousands of parish priests, and 
of nearly 70 diocesan bishops. They 
also maintain eight seminaries and 
two theological academies. 

This spirit of sacrifice has stirred 
up jealousy in Communist-party 
ranks, and may have been one of 
the reasons which led to the recent 
antireligious campaign. Indeed, the 
communist press occasionally uses 
the argument that “religious people 
are spending money in an unpro- 
ductive way” for the upkeep of 
churches and clergy. 

But it is not only the strength of 
religious feeling which causes the 
1955. © 1955 by the Tablet Ltd., 
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anxiety of the rulers of Russia. 
There is also the fact that religion 
is entrenched even where, from the 
communist point of view, it should 
be least expected to exist. 

Last year, the Soviet Literary 
Gazette reported the discovery of 
secret believers among intellectuals 
of Leningrad. A famous physiolo- 
gist of the Academy of Medical 
Sciences had been a member of the 
Communist party since 1942. He 
was so outstanding a scientist that 
he was chosen to lecture on the 
incompatibility of science and re- 
ligion. When hard pressed by the 
party chiefs, he told them frankly, 
“IT cannot carry on scientific athe- 
istic propaganda. I am a believer 
myself.” If a prominent scientist 
and party member turns out to be 
a believer, it is hardly surprising 
that a number of provincial party 
ficials or village schoolteachers 
should go on practicing religion. 

In Omutinsk in North Russia, 
one night, the secretary of the 
Komsomol district committee and 
two district party secretaries ap- 
peared with their offspring at the 
baptismal font of the local church, 
and had them baptized secretly. 
Afterwards, the party official de- 
manded that the names of the bap- 
tized children should be deleted 
from the church registry so that 
there would be no trouble with 
the higher party organs. This story 
was told in Pravda, a few days after 
the opening of the antireligious 
campaign. 
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RELIGION IN RUSSIA 4/ 


It seems that the “religious ene- 
my” has penetrated also into the 
armed forces. Radio Volga said 
that neglect of political and_ sci- 
entific propaganda had “created 
favorable conditions for an increase 
of religious influence in the army.” 
Nor is the navy immune. The 
newspaper published for sailors has 
found it necessary to urge an in- 
crease in antireligious propaganda, 
particularly in the units of the 
Black Sea fleet, where it was es- 
pecially neglected. 

Soviet communism is 
through a moral crisis, a fact which 
the spokesmen of the new regime 
do not deny. There is an ever-in- 
creasing awareness that the changes 
in Russia’s economic and_ social 
structure have not produced a new 
type of man. The myth of the vir- 
tuous, sinless proletariat has been 
exploded. 

The new generation is, in many 
ways, egotistic and _ self-centered: 
keen on material incentives and 
often addicted to vices which Soviet 
propagandists used to denounce as 
“capitalistic.” Drunkenness and 
hooliganism have become rampant 
among certain sections of Soviet 
youth. Juvenile crime has increased. 

But there are other sections of 
Soviet youth who are morally stable 
and who despise cheap pleasures. 
Some of them still listen to their 
religious grandmothers, the guard- 
ians of timeless Russia, rather than 
to the atheist propagandists. 

To the new generation, com- 
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munism and not religion must ap- 
pear today as the “opium of the 
people.” Opium stifles clear think- 
ing, destroys the human mind, and 
transports its addicts into a dream 
world. This is exactly the effect of 
the communist doctrine, with its 
cheap slogans, ready-made formu- 
las, and easy optimism about 
changing man’s nature through a 
change of economic and social con- 
ditions. 

Communism, 40 
youthful creed, is no longer exciting 
to the young. It has become the 
ideology of the old. Once again 
the problem of fathers and sons, so 
movingly depicted in Turgenev’s 
great novel, is topical in Russia. 
The oldest generation, the grand- 
parents, still adhere to religion; the 
middle generation, the parents, are 
atheists or near atheists; and the 
new generation, the children, have 
already outlived Soviet atheism. If 
they are not actual Christians they 
at least view atheism as skeptically 
as anything which their elders have 
tried to impose on them. In the 
earlier years of the Soviet regime, 
children were incited against their 
religious parents, but now the 
situation has been reversed. Now, 
atheist parents are being warned 
against religious children. 

A pamphlet, Atheist Education 
of Children in the Family, refers 
to cases “when there is no one in 
the family who believes in God, 
when the atheist parents pay much 
attention to the upbringing of the 
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children, and yet the latter come 
under religious influence.” As an 
example, it mentions the “unexpect- 
ed discovery” by a Leningrad en- 
gineer that his daughter, a 13-year- 
old schoolgirl, believed in God. 
Both he and his wife had kept the 
girl “free from religious influence.” 
It turned out, however, that a friend 
whom the girl often visited had a 
religious grandmother who brought 
about the conversion. 

A story which the Soviet Teach- 
ers’ Gazette told last year with con- 
siderable dismay was even more 
significant. A little girl told her 
mother, an atheist, “God will be 
angry with you.” When the mother 
attempted to find out where the 
girl had learned about God, the 
child stubbornly refused to say any- 
thing. 

The Teachers’ Gazette, in the 
weeks when the antireligious cam- 
paign was at its height, wrote about 
pupils who still made the Sign of 
the Cross, wore crosses, or attended 
church services regularly. And often 
the paper had to add that some of 
the teachers themselves were re- 
sponsible for the survival of reli- 
gion. Time and again, local corre- 
spondents of the Teachers’ Gazette 
have discovered that there are teach- 
ers who get married in church, 
have their children baptized, and 
keep ikons in their homes. The 
worst case of all was in a village 
school in Western Siberia. There, 
the schoolmaster actually taught his 
pupils to pray. 
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Are you too strict? Too lax? 


Test Your Know-How 


as a Parent 


By June JoHNsoN 


Condensed from Parents’ Magazine* 


HILD-CARE EXPERTS are amazed 
C at the extremes of thinking 
on discipline which prevail 

among parents. Some parents, who 
hold to the adage that to spare the 
rod spoils the child, also think that 
modern child care means no disci- 
pline. Others, under the same mis- 
apprehension, spare the discipline; 
their approach is: teach only 
through love, don’t frustrate, be 
patient—he’ll outgrow it. 

Actually, what the child experts 
recommend is an eminently sensi- 
ble middle road between overstrict- 
ness and overpermissiveness. 

Check your own beliefs and prac- 
tices in bringing up children. The 
question is not “What should you 
do?” but “What do you really do?” 
See whether you approve of your 
practices and whether you can im- 
prove them. 


Your Susan, age two years, throws 
sand, 

1. You smack her hand hard. 

2. You say, “We don’t throw 
sand, dear,” and then murmur to 
a friend, “They all go through it.” 
*52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York City 17. 


Or just right? 


November, 





When she does it again, you repeat, 
“No, no.” 

3. You explain, “We don’t throw 
sand, but you can pour it from this 
bucket.” (Demonstrating.) If she 
throws it again, you remove her, 
repeating, “We don’t throw sand.” 
Each time she throws, you follow 
the same pattern. 


You are having company. 

1. Because this is an adult party, 
and children should be seen and 
not heard, you forbid your five- 
year-old Peter to speak except when 
spoken to and then only briefly. 

2. You give Peter the floor. You 
urge him to tell about kinder- 
garten, wheedle him to sing Davy 
Crockett. 

3. You make him a part of the 
crowd for a short time, having ex- 
plained in advance that the grown- 
ups will wish to visit with each 
other and that he and brother must 
go away and play after they have 
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greeted the guests and_ perhaps 
helped pass the snacks. When Peter 
feels that he has thus had a share 
in making the guests feel “at 
home,” you tactfully see that he 
gets out of sight. 


Four-year-old Mary eats very lit- 
tle dinner. 

1. You forbid her to have dessert, 
which is only for those who clean 
up everything on their plates. 

2. You gently urge her to eat even 
though you know you shouldn’t; 
you let her fill up with several help- 
ings of dessert. 

3. Because you know she gets 
vitamins and eats a number of fa- 
vorite items at other meals, you 
keep calm and relax. You let her 
have a helping of dessert without 
comment, because it is something 
wholesome like milk pudding or 
fruit, but you have a rule of just 
one serving. Meanwhile, you say, 
“Some day you'll feel grown-up 
enough to eat some of everything.” 


You have just returned with the 
children from church or from some 
other event that has kept your 


youngsters inactive for a long 
while. They roughhouse, throw 


their clothes around, jump on the 
beds, and in other ways let off 
steam. 

1. You sternly demand that thev 
quiet down. 

2. You sigh, “They’ve got to get 
rid of that energy somehow.” 

3. You accept the fact that they 
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do, indeed, have an excess of en- 
ergy and help them to change into 
other clothes so that they can play 
boisterously—preferably outdoors. 


Your child of three wants to 
roam, seeking friends to play with. 

1. You flatly forbid him to leave 
the yard, and puiiish him if he dis- 
obeys. 

2. You bring him back a few 
times and then conclude that he 
just will roam, and resign yourself 
to trailing him each times he goes. 

3. You have long since taught 
him just how far he may go, by 
consistently bringing him into the 
house each time he oversteps. Now, 
recognizing a natural (and desir- 
able) social need, you find ways of 
getting him companionship so that 
he does not have to go off looking 
for it. 


Janie blows into her milk at the 
table. 

1. You flatly forbid it because it 
isn’t good manners. 

2. You say mildly, “You shouldn’t 
bubble your milk, Janie. It isn’t 
polite.” When she does it again you 
ignore it. 

3. You say, “No blowing into 
your milk, please, Janie. Milk is to 
drink, not play with.” You promise 
her a soap-bubble pipe after she 
finishes her lunch. 


Johnny ts spoiling for trouble. 
You see it coming in his general 
attitude and behavior. 
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1. You grimly wait for the storm 
to break, warning him, “If you 
don’t stop acting this way [ll have 
to punish you.” 
2. You try to placate him by giv- 
ing in to his demands of the mo- 


ment, attempting to head off the 
explosion. 
3. You ask yourself what is 


troubling him. If he’s playing with 
older children and beginning to 
cry over trivial things, you decide 
that he may be overstimulated; 
and you arrange quiet play umes: 
re iding aloud, listening to records. 
If dinner is a half-hour off and he’s 
ready for a tantrum, you decide he 
is overtired and hungry, so you 
bring him some fresh fruit, 
vegetables or juice to tide him over 
till mealtime. You try to change 
his mood, not by giving in but by 
remedying the cause. 
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It is your turn to take charge of 
the little cooperative play group 
you and the neighbors have or- 
ganized. Now, at the ten-minute 
rest period there ts the usual trouble 
with Bobby, who disturbs the other 
five. 

1. You scold him each time he 
moves or talks. You can’t spank a 
neighbor’s child, but you wish his 
mother would discipline him. 

2. You try to settle Bobby down, 
giving up, finally, and ending the 
rest period in five minutes. Later, 
you laughingly say, “It wasn’t much 
of a rest.” 
3. You 


softly. Between 





sing 
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“Tommy has been 
“Billy keeps his 
And the in- 


verses, you say, 
quiet as a mouse.” 
eyes closed so nicely.” 


stant you catch Bobby in a quiet 
moment, you say, “Now that’s the 


way to do it, Bobby! I knew you 
could rest when you tried.” 


If, in marking your handling of 
the eight situations above, you usu- 
ally checked No. 1, you tend toward 
being the old-fashioned disciplinari- 
an, and may be a bit too eager to 
make your child into a miniature 
adult. 

If you found that your way of 
handling things was more nearly 
like the No. 2 answers, then you 
are probably misinterpreting mod- 
ern child-rearing methods. If your 
child is to acquire a backbone and 
respect for the rights of others, he 
must have discipline as well as 
love. 

If you follow the No. 3 answers, 
then you have discovered the mid- 
dle road of sensible child care. You 
realize that your child is a child, 
with immature emotions and genu- 
ine physical drives that must be 
channeled, neither too strictly con- 
trolled nor permitted to run ram- 
pant. 

It is an accepted fact that most 
delinquency problems are found 
among overdisciplined and under- 
disciplined children. The former 
develop resentments and bitterness 
and a desire to kick over the traces. 
The underdisciplined know nothing 
of self-control or responsibility. 
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What then are the cardinal prin- 
ciples of modern child care and 
guidance? 

1. Consistency, so that the child 
knows what to expect. Differences 
between his parents should be 
ironed out in private. 

2. Understanding the child’s 


follow certain rules because they 
are good for him, but that you do 
it with love. 

3. Channeling the drives that get 
a child into trouble, so that he 
neither builds up hidden tensions 
nor becomes a spoiled brat. 

4. Accentuating the positive. You 






























try to compliment each good move 
instead of harping on the bad. 


needs, and sympathy with his de- 
sires. He should know that you 


‘I Give, Devise, and Bequeath.... 


Aw otp Man died recently in a poorhouse in Chicago. His will was found 
in the pocket of his ragged coat. In part, it read: 

“IT, Charles Lounsbury, being of sound mind, do hereby make this will 
and testament in order to distribute my interest in the world among succeed- 
ing men. My property, being of no account, I make no disposition of in this 
will. My right to live, being but a life estate, is not at my disposal. But, these 
things excepted, all else in the world I now give, devise, and bequeath. 

“IT give to good fathers and mothers, in trust for their children, all good 
little words of encouragement, all quaint pet names and endearments. 

“T leave to all children, but only for the term of their childhood, the 
flowers of the fields and the blossoms of the woods, with the right to play 
among them freely according to the customs of children. And I give to them 
the banks of the brooks, and the odors of the willows that dip therein, and 
the white clouds that float high over the trees. And I leave to children the 
long, long days to be merry in, and the night with its Milky Way to 
wonder at. 

“T devise to all boys, jointly, all the useful, idle fields where ball may be 
played, all pleasant waters where one may swim, all snow-clad hills where 
one may coast, all ponds where one may fish, to hold the same for the period 
of their boyhood. And I give each his place at a fireside at night, with all 
pictures that may be seen in the burning wood, to enjoy without let or 
hindrance. 

“To those who are no longer children, I leave memory, and bequeath to 
them the writings of Burns and Shakespeare and other poets, to the end that 
they may live the old days over again. 

“To our loved ones with snowy crowns, I bequeath the happiness of old 
age, the love and gratitude of their children until they fall asleep.” 

The Catholic Woman (Nov. °55). 














Under a rain of steel, the Host is lifted up, and a desperately wounded 
soldier contrives to paint a Madonna 


Dienbienphu, Easter Sunday 


By May. Pau, Grauwin 


Condensed from “Doctor at Dienbienphu’’* 


Paul Grauwin, a medical corps 
major in the French army, was at 
Haiphong in February, 1954, await- 
ing transportation back to France 
after a long tour of duty in Indo- 
China. Word came that a surgeon 
was needed to fill in at Dienbienphu, 
in northwestern Vietnam. 

Grauwin went. The communist 
Vietminh command decided to take 
Dienbienphu at any cost. The major 
was trapped. He and the entrenched 
French were to endure a 57-day siege 
of mud, heat, filth, crowding, short- 
ages and sleeplessness, and bloody 
suffering and death; and the wound- 
ed among the 6,000 who fell were to 
pass through the underground hos- 
pital that Major Grauwin command- 
ed as chief surgeon. At his side would 
work the famous flight nurse, Gene- 
vieve de Galard, “the Angel of Dien- 
bienphu,” the only woman in the 
garrison, similarly stranded there. 
The following is part of his story. 

during the siege that pre- 


Ss | ceded the surrender, was 
usually said in the operating room 
or in front of the entrance to the 
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dispensary. This enabled the chap- 
lain to face my emergency-treat- 
ment room, which was always full 
of waiting wounded. 

Peace suddenly enveloped all the 
shelters around. We were in the 
presence of God. Ears became deaf 
to the constant explosions and the 
rhythmic whistling of bullets. An- 
guish vanished, to give place to 
complete relaxation, a kind of peace 
and a return of confidence, a mys- 


terious new source of strength 
which made men = square their 
shoulders. 


Since He had come, since He 
was there in front of us, God could 
not abandon us to our fate. 

The scene never varied. The al- 
tar was the little metal table which 
a few minutes before had been cov- 
ered with surgical instruments and 
bandages stained with blood. These 
were now replaced by the few sim- 
ple things the Mass requires, spread 
out on a gleaming white oilcloth. 

Father Heinrich, a stole thrown 
over his dun-colored combat uni- 
form, celebrated the Mass with 
slow gestures and with exceptional 
concentration. Sweat trickled from 
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his temples and vanished down the 
collar of his blouse. The spirit was 
uppermost in his expression, the 
other-worldly look which marks the 
presence of God. 

Above him were logs of wood 
coupled together in the roof, while 
on either side were the earth walls 
which showed green patches of 
underground growths. 

Behind was the operating room, 
brilliantly lit, a confused pattern in 
which red contrasted with the pur- 
est white and with the gleam of 
metal. A Senegalese was lying on 
a table, a fine statue in ebony; his 
abdomen had been patched up. 
The rectangular white dressing 
caught the eye. 

The rest of us were the able- 
bodied: some ten officers, 20 Nco’s 
and privates, our neighbors from 
the central command post, and 
some engineers. There were also 
some Vietnamese, many from the 
dioceses of Buichu or Phatdiem. 
The rest of the Vietnamese were 
Buddhists, but they were there, too, 
and looked on in astonishment. 

These Frenchmen astonished the 
Buddhists. At the very moment 
when, the Buddhists reasoned, the 
Christians’ God had abandoned 
them and refused them his protec- 
tion, even to the point of appearing 
to help their enemies, they came to 
adore Him and give thanks. 

Their own god had long ceased 
to have any place in their hearts or 
minds. Since he had permitted dis- 
asters to pour daily out of the skies, 
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he could be neither good nor just. 

But perhaps the God of the 
French was different? Might He 
be better, more lovable, more in- 
dulgent? There had to be some 
reason for the peace which spread 
over the faces of the wounded, in 
spite of their physical torments. 

So they came slowly closer, press- 
ing against us, to gaze ardently at 
the chalice which Father Heinrich 
raised toward the log roof. They 
stood motionless, overcome, and a 
look of ecstasy passed over their 
features, which were suddenly 
calmer. Had they felt the touch of 
grace? 

In the terrible days at the begin- 
ning of May, Father Heinrich ad- 
ministered the last sacraments hun- 
dreds of times. I showed him the 
stretchers and the cots on which 
the dying were moaning softly; 
and day and night, tirelessly, he 
spoke the same words, repeated the 
same gestures. My Vietnamese or- 
derlies were present on such occa- 
sions, and, of course, asked me the 
inevitable question, “Why does the 
Reverend Father do that?” 

Or, “Why is he so satisfied, that 
man who is wounded? He’s going 
to die, so there’s no point.” 

Then one evening—it must have 
been after the 120 shell fell on the 
clearing station—at the very mo- 
ment when I had a feeling of doubt 
and despair, face to face with the 
dead and the dying, I saw two 
Vietnamese soldiers kneeling with 
clasped hands in front of the priest. 
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At their request, he was baptizing 
them. 

How many times have I said, 
“Call the chaplain!” As often in 
Dienbienphu as in two years in the 
Haiphong delta. One could always 
get him by telephone. He would 
appear, red in the face and out of 
breath, but always with a smile. 

You had to make a dash for it 
under a burst of shellfire, and cross- 
ing the gap between the command 
post and my west entry was a real 
feat. It was the most exposed posi- 
tion in the whole of Dienbienphu. 

I felt remorse for having sum- 
moned him when, having _per- 
formed his task, he decided to visit 
other wounded in other shelters. 


He stopped at the foot of the step 
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was my fault if a number of wound- 
ed died without receiving the last 
sacraments. 

The night before Easter had been 
a bad one, particularly in view of 
failure to get rations, water, and 
ammunition through to a position 
called Huguette 6. It was a danger- 
ous trip, with the men exposed to 
ambush. Yet it had to be attempt- 
ed. Since the day before, the radio 
of Huguette 6 had been saying, 
“We have no more water, and only 
one issue of rations for 30 men.” 

The supply column forming up 
in the trench leading to the slope 
of Huguette 6 had ten cans of 
water, 50 gallons for 100 men, two 
quarts per man. When the heat is 
stifling, when you can’t sleep for 





before going out into the inferno. 
Usually there was a lull of 30 sec- 
onds to a minute between the six- 
shell salvos. 

One day Father Heinrich had to 
drop down flat ten times before 
reaching the west entry. Then I 
made up my mind to summon him 
only when there was a lull. So it 
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days and nights on end, you have 
to drink all the time. 

Silently, the column got under 
way. Their feet made an infernal 
din in the mud, which was like 
putty. You had to pull hard to get 
your boots out, and the sucking 
sound became a weird sort of mu- 
Sic. 
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Shells sang high in the air, ex- 
ploding in a quick flash down 
toward the command post. 

You came to the end of the 
trench. There you had to go out 
into the open, and resume march- 
ing order. You had the feeling of 
being naked and defenseless before 
the jaws of an immense machine 
gun concealed in darkness and 
aiming straight at you. 

Suddenly, right in front and close 
at hand, would come flashes of red 
and blue, sharp and terrible whis- 
tlings, the explosions of grenades, 
15 or 20 at once, in front, behind, 
on both sides, while flares made the 
night as clear as day. Then came 
the shouts and yells of the wound- 
ed, “Help, over here. I’m _ bleed- 
ing.” 

“I’ve got a bullet in the belly. 
Where are the orderlies?” 

It was no use going on. It would 
be a massacre. No supplies for Hu- 
guette 6 this evening. 

“Fall back on the trenches.” 
The wounded had to be dragged 
along by an arm or a leg, or you 
sprawled beside them saying, “Get 
on my back,” and, face in the mud, 
you crawled back with them to the 
trench. 

As always, the affair ended up 
at my place, with 30 wounded and 
15 killed. 

What had happened? With speed 
and skill, the Viets had dug a 
trench across the supply-column 
route. 

The next day, the men in Hugu- 
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ette 6 returned to the central com- 
mand post, and were not replaced. 

Easter morning was fair, and the 
air was cool. At half-past nine, 
Father Heinrich began his Easter 
Mass. Another doctor, Lieutenant 
Gindrey, had been using the op- 
erating room since five in the 
morning, so I had asked Father 
Heinrich to say Mass in the shel- 
ter next to mine, which held more 
wounded. A group of us stood 
around the entrance where the shel- 
ter joined the main passage; to 
right and left began the long line 
of stretchers which never ended; 
and from them rose the groans of 
the wounded. Geneviéve de Galard 
was there, wedged between a log 
and a cot. 

A few minutes after Mass began, 
explosions started. We were well 
looked after, with ten mortars fir- 
ing at us almost at the same mo- 
ment, then a burst of shells from 
75’s. The shelter shook; dried 
earth burst from the sandbags and 
fell between the logs onto our 
heads, onto the wounded, or onto 
the poor Communion table. 

Father Heinrich went on. But 
suddenly there were voices at the 
north entrance, coarse talk, hurried 
footsteps, and crashings. 

I went to the entrance. “What’s 
the matter?” 

“It’s the morning supply detail, 
major. A shell burst right on top of 
them—four killed, 12 wounded. 
Your operating-room boy has been 


killed.” 
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That was Phong, a little Catholic 
from Buichu; he was devoted and 
intelligent, having the virtue of 
simplicity, not given to words. He 
always wore a crucifix on a cheap 
chain; it was made of iron and had 
been blackened by sweat. 

“Try not to make so much noise. 
Father Heinrich is saying Mass.” I 
led them, jostling and grumbling, 
to the emergency room. Having ex- 
amined the poor devils, I gave the 
necessary orders and went back to 
Mass. 

Suddenly, complete silence de- 
scended. Then came a rumbling in 
the distance, which grew louder— 
aircraft. 

The Viet guns had discreetly be- 
come quiet. Now you could clearly 
make out the sound of the engines, 
the fighters with their rhythmic 
throbbing and the louder pulsa- 
tions of the bombers. From the en- 
trance someone called out, “They’re 
navy planes!” 

Father Heinrich was coming to 
the end of the Mass; and then we 
hastened to the light at the end of 
the passage. 

The sky was marvelously blue, 
and the sun was warm. They were 
rare enough, those moments in 
which we could breathe freely 
without fear of Viet shells. 

Even the ack-ack had stopped. 
We could admire the absorbing 
game that the fighters were play- 
ing, diving, machine-gunning, fir- 
ing, then regaining height and 
beginning all over again. While 
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this was going on, the bombers, 
3,000 feet up, were moving more 
slowly and dropping bombs, fol- 
lowed by heavy explosions. 

Suddenly the ack-ack started, the 
heavy machine guns and the 37's. 
It was a moment for caution, but 
the Corsairs paid no attention and 
dived straight at the blazing bat- 
tery. 

Our hearts were tense. “It’s all 
right—he’s up again.” 

The attack had lasted ten min- 
utes. Was it over? No, next came 
the Packetts and the Dakotas, to 
drop supplies, rations, medical re- 
quirements, ammunition. Suddenly 
a cloud of red, white, and blue 
parachutes appeared in the sky, 
dropping slowly, gracefully, and 
collapsing with their burdens on 
the ground. Not one parachute 
went up in flames that day. 

We were happy. When I said 
this to Father Heinrich, he replied, 
“Naturally. Don’t forget it’s Easter.” 

The packages had to be collected 
quickly, for once the planes had 
vanished, the Viets would return 
to their harassing fire. We would 
have to go back into our holes.- I 
got ten boxes and ten other pack- 
ages, which were opened at once: 
all the medical supplies needed for 
300 badly wounded men, cans of 
butter, chocolate, fruit, ham, bottles 
of brandy and rum, cigarettes. A 
feeling of well-being spread over 
the hospital. 

Geneviéve did the distributing; 
for many minutes, her fresh young 
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laughter sounded above the shouts 
which greeted her arrival in each 
shelter. 

Toward the end of the afternoon, 
] had a little rest, sitting on a small 
stool at the crossway in front of my 
shelter, Perraud and Schoendorfer, 
our roving camera reporters, and 
Dr. Gindrey were leaning against 
the wall beside me. We chatted 
together, discussing this Easter dav 
and comparing it with three or 
four earlier ones spent out here. 
Would this one be the last? Where 
would we spend the next? 

“Wait a minute, I've got some- 
thing I'd like to show you.” I went 
into my shelter, and returned with 
a piece of writing paper on which, 
drawn and painted, was a Madon- 
na, as Moving in its simplicity as a 
primitive, or a sketch by Matisse. 
“Rondeau me this when | 
went around this morning.” Ron- 
deau was a paratroop lieutenant 
who had undergone a serious ab- 
dominal operation; he had done 
the picture with pencil. a little mer- 
curochrome, and some methylene 
blue. 

The others leaned over, amazed. 
“T can’t see much,” Gindrey re- 
marked. “Suppose we open the 
vent hole a bit more.” 


gave 
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With a bamboo, I pushed aside a 
wooden grating, and a_ blinding 
ray of sunshine burst into our 
gloomy cave. It took the form of a 
long slanting cylinder, pure gold, 
lighting the entire crossway and 
the passages right up to the dis- 
pensary, restoring an almost human 
look to our faces. 

Instinctively I held out my hands 
to it, dipping them in the warm 
golden stream of light. But then 
they seemed thin and white, almost 
transparent, and I could see the 
deep bluish veins. Why did they 
suddenly make me feel afraid? 

Gindrey summed it up. “The 
sun is shining up there for every- 
body, for the whole world—but not 
for us.” 


Doctor Grauwin had not had 
time to notice that his hair had 
turned white during the stege. The 
French surrendered Dienbtenphu, 
and Major Grauwin went back to 
his hospital, now as a captive, and 
continued caring for his wounded. 
He came away, by helicopter, only 
after the Geneva truce ended the 
shooting war between the commu- 
nist North Vietnamese and _ the 
French and their South Vietnamese 
allies. 


>, 


Wuex THE HOTEL manager discovered that a guest had departed without 
settling his bill, he wrote him a short note. “My dear Mr. Jones: Will you 
please send us the amount of your bill, and oblige?” 
the amiable reply, “Dear Sir: The amount of my bill is $127.19. Happy to 
be of service. Sincerely yours, John M. Jones.” 


By return mail came 


Clay Pipe News (Sept.-Oct. °55). 














How to Read a Book 


,OnNCEe date in a gute ad S Ul stay in aaurry 
Concentrat t place, but st hurr 


By Daniet A. Lorp, S.J. 


OU’VE SEEN the person who has 
learned how not to read. He 
pages through books looking for 
pictures, large type, and familiar 
words like Ouch! Bam! Zowie! 
Crash! Not finding them, he reaches 
for the comics he just laid aside, 
and looks at the pictures once more. 
Then there is the perscn who 
skims. He goes in strong for de- 
tective stories, and he knows how 
to hit the spots where bodies fall 
out of closets. He remembers 
enough of the characters to pick 
the wrong suspect, and he pages 
through the last 100 pages like a 
pup digging up a bone until he 
locates the murderer. “Never would 
have guessed it,” he says in repeti- 
tious surprise, and throws the book 
away. Three months later, he picks 
it up and goes through it again, 
never suspecting that he “read” it 
before. 

There is the person who fights 
a book. He picks it up with obvious 
reluctance. He approaches it like 
a wary wrestler moving in on an 
opponent who, he feels sure, is 


Condensed from the Queen’s Work* 


tricky, likely to gouge, and deter- 
mined to win tonight’s exhibition. 
He’s afraid of books. He knows 
they are going to be full of long 
words that should send him to the 
dictionary—but don’t. He will be 
caught in the mesh of unwieldy 
sentences. 

He is going to lick the book, but 
he is afraid that the book will lick 
him first. After the first chapter, he 
is groggy. He goes into a clinch 
halfway through the match, and 
the rest is like two badly beaten 
wrestlers just waiting for the referee 
to call it a draw. 

Now, any good book is a num- 
ber of things that should be taken 
into consideration; but first, it is 
a unit. Motion-picture people for a 
long time have been worried and 
annoyed by people who don’t know 
how to look at a film. They come 
into a mystery picture when it is 
half over; they see a comedy, a 
cartoon, and a newsreel before they 
get back to the first half of the 
feature. They watch a picture with 
interruptions for food, drink, com- 


*3115 S. Grand Blvd., St. Louis 18, Mo. December, 1954. © 1954 by the Queen's Work, Inc., and reprinted 
with permission. 
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ments to their neighbors, a shift 
of seats, a brief excursion to get 
a smoke. No wonder they never 
remember any film they ever see. 
Any work of art, any product 
worth your attention, is a unit. You 
have to see it whole and complete, 
not split up into sections. 

Actually, the perfect way to read 
a book would be in one uninter- 
rupted session. Impossible? Well, 
usually Yes; but at least you can 
come to a book regarding it as a 
unit, one complete whole, some- 
thing to start at the beginning, pur- 
sue through the development, and 
end in a number of 
hours. 

For that reason, it should be the 
ambition of every intelligent per- 
son to learn to read fairly fast. 

Reading fast is a matter of a few 
simple things. 1. Concentration. No- 
body can read fast if he is con- 
stantly jumping hurdles: phones, 
other books, television, his favorite 
record spinning near by. 2. A com- 
fortable and quiet place to read. 
You can’t read surrounded by peo- 
ple talking to you, though I myself 
find it extremely easy to read on a 
well-filled streetcar, a bus, or a 
train. (Planes above the clouds 
make wonderful places to read, by 
the way). 3. A decent light, so that 
you are not squinting nor fighting 
to make out the wriggling or 
blurred words on the page. 

You should appraise every book 
in advance. You should say, “This 
is a book that I hear is beautifully 


reasonable 
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written, so I should savor the flavor 
and style,” or “This is a book over 
which I will need to do some think- 
ing as I go along,” or “This book 
will get all it deserves when I read 
it through once and toss it aside.” 
Once a person has decided what 
value a book has for him personal- 
ly, he sets his sights for his reading 
of it. 

I believe that, in general, it tends 
to kill a book when it is read too 
slowly and laboriously the first time 
through. A rapid reading of a book 
means that one gets the chance to 
see it as a unit, to pull the essentials 
out of it, to follow the author’s 
plot and the rapid movement of 
his characters, to understand the 
main flow of the author’s thought, 
to see the book as the author did 
during his preliminary dreaming 
and plotting. 

If you really want to remember 
a book, any book, this simple hint 
is priceless: as soon as you have 
finished it the first time, run through 
it once again. And I mean run. 
Whether the first reading was fast 
or slow, the second reading should 
not be a real reading at all but a 
swift turning of the pages, with 
the eyes, familiar to some extent 
from that first perusal, taking a 
swift look at each page as it is 
flipped. If everyone, as soon as he 
had finished a book, started right 
off at the beginning and looked 
through it again, turning the pages 
one after the other just about as 
fast as they can be turned, seeing 
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the incidents he had just read flash 
by his eyes, meeting the characters 
again in a swift review, he would 
remember the book. 

An old Irish professor of philos- 
ophy taught me the value of sum- 
marizing. You really are mastering 
a book if you block out an outline 
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each day he went over the synopses 
we had made of the chapter assigned 
us. We resented his gimlet eye as 
he saw right through a fuzzy or 
inexact or lazy outline. But nothing 
that he taught us, assigned to us 
to read and made us synopsize, has 
ever completely slipped my mind. 





And his method became the basis 
of a life’s approach to books. 

Learning to read well is one of 
the most civilized of accomplish- 
ments and the most valuable of 
assets. To retain what you have 
read is to add constantly to your 
mental power and character stature. 
It’s really not hard. Try it. 


as you go along or as soon as you 
have finished it. You boil the plot 
down to a digest. You work out 
a synopsis of the facts, of the line 
of thought. 

Our professor made us do that 
with tough philosophy texts. We 
hated his martinet demands. We 
struggled against the way in which 


Child of Nature 


Ar tHe First meeting of the new kindergarten class, teacher brought out a 
portable radio. One little shaver stared at it for some time, then asked, 
“What is it?” 

But teacher was equal to the occasion. Without hesitation, she replied, 
“It’s a kind of TV set without the picture.” The Furrow (May-June °55). 


Lirtie Cuarwie had never been outside of the large city where he was born. 
Then one day he was invited to go for an auto ride into the country with 
his uncle and aunt. A sudden shower came up, then stopped. Charlie spotted 
a rainbow, the first one he ever had seen. 

Auntie urged him always to remember the beautiful sight. “Sure,” he said, 
“it’s beautiful, but what is it supposed to advertise?” Camillus (Feb. °55). 


D ap wantep to encourage the musical talent of his youngsters, so he bought 
them a piano. When he got home they were standing around the instrument, 

scratching their heads in puzzlement. 
“How,” they asked, “do you plug it in?” AOUW News (Aug. °55). 
Bersy enpep her night prayers earnestly, “And please, Lord, can’t you put 
the vitamins in pie and cake instead of in cod-liver oil and spinach? Amen.” 
Vermont Marble Chips (1 May ’55). 
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It has remained in America’s heart for 25 years 


= That Sta 





Melod: 


By Geene: MAREK 


Condensed fram Good House keeping* 


OR MANY YEARS now one song 
has stood out in the annual 
jukebox poll. More nickels 


KF 


have been spent on it than on any 
other song. It is Star Dust, music 
by Hoagy Carmichael, words by 
Mitchell Parish. 

Ii you wish to perform Star Dust, 
you have a choice of 46 versions: 


for piano, two pianos, organ, accor- 
dion band, violin, Hawaiian guitar, 
a “choral group with symphonic 
xylophone, string sextet, 
.. It has been 


setting,” 
wood-wind sextet. 
recorded more often than any other 
song: approximately 350 times, ac- 
cording to Sidney Mills, of Mills 
Music, publisher of the song. It is, 
as far be ascertained, the 
only song to appear twice on the 
same record (Benny Goodman on 
one side, Tommy Dorsey on the 
other). It is considered of sufficient 


as can 


importance to be mentioned in the 
Encyclopedia of American History. 
Jt has been translated into approxi- 
mately 40 languages. 

Hoagy Carmichael earned money 
at the University of Indiana by 
playing the piano and organizing a 


*57th St. at § Ave., New York City 19. Sep 
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ember, 


small orchestra. He also composed 
two songs that brought him to the 
attenuon of music publishers. One 
was Riverboat Shuffle, the other 
Washboard Blues. Paul Whiteman 
played Washboard Blues, and the 
song became a hit. 

Carmichael promptly decided to 
give up the law career he had un- 
dertaken after graduation from col- 
lege and to concentrate on music. 
He became a demonstrating pianist, 
a player hired by song publishers 
to go around and demonstrate new 
songs to singers and band leaders. 

One day he was sitting on the 
“spooning wall” of the University 
of Indiana, dreaming about a girl 
with whom he had been in love 
and who was be married to 
somebody else. He looked up at the 
sky and out of nowhere began to 
whistle a melody. He jumped off 
the wall and ran to a campus hang 
out called the Book Nook, which 
harbored the neighborhood’s only 
available piano. 

The weary proprietor was just 
about to close the doors for the 
night, but he allowed Carmichael 


to 


1955. © 1955 by Hearst Corp., and reprinted 


with permission. 
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to come in and use the piano—and 
Star Dust was born. 

The original melody was a rapid, 
syncopated tune without words, to 
be played as a ragtime piano solo. 
Don Redman, the eminent jazz 
musician, is usually credited with 
having first performed it. But in 
1929, a year in which songs faced 
such stiff competition as Ain’t Mis- 
behavin’, Siboney, Great Day, Why 
Was I Born?, You Do Something 
to Me, and With a Song in My 
Heart, Carmichael’s Star Dust at- 
tracted only mild attention. Later, 
Isham Jones played the tune in a 
slower tempo, in a “sweet” arrange- 
ment by Victor Young. Star Dust 
was first recorded by Emile Seidel 
with an orchestra in which Car- 
michael played. 

Carmichael recalls that it was “a 
ragged rendition, perhaps, and dur- 
ing the playback I felt that the 
melody seemed to sustain us in 
spite of our playing. And then it 
happened—that queer sensation that 
this melody was bigger than I. It 
didn’t seem to be a part of me. 
Maybe I hadn’t written it at all. It 
didn’t even sound familiar. To lay 
my claims, I wanted to shout back 
at it, ‘Maybe I didn’t write you, but 
I found you.” 

The sweeter version changed the 
character of the song; now it was 
ready to be decked out with senti- 
mental words. These words were 
furnished by Mitchell Parish, a 
writer who has to his credit the 
lyrics to such songs as Hands 


Vermont Marble Chips (1 May ’55). 
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Across the Table, All My Love, 
and Stars Fell on Alabama. 

But even with the Parish words, 
Star Dust did not prove to be an 
overnight sensation. It grew slowly 
and steadily. People in the music 
business claim that it was this grad- 
ual growth that helped to place it 
permanently in the affection of the 
public. 

Artie Shaw played a leading role 
in making Star Dust popular. He 
played a clarinet solo in his famous 
recording of the song, and it is the 
tone of this clarinet, smooth as the 
bud of a buttercup, which gives the 
record its irresistible, haunting ap- 


Star Dust 
Sometimes I wonder why 
[ spend the lonely night 
Dreaming of a song? 
The melody haunts my reverie, 
And I am once again with you, 
When our love was new, 
And each kiss an inspiration. 
3ut that was long ago: 
Now my consolation 
Is the star dust of a song. 
Beside a garden wall, 
When stars are bright, 
You are in my arms, 
The nightingale tells his fairy tale 
Of paradise, where roses grow. 
Tho’ I dream in vain, 
In my heart it will remain: 
My star-dust melody, 
The memory of love’s refrain. 
© 1929 by Mills Music, Inc., 1619 Broadway, 
New York City. Reprinted by permtssion of 


Mills Music, Inc. Words by Mitchell Parish 
and music by Hoagy Carmichael. 
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peal. The record was made in 1940. 
Up to now it has sold 1,750,000 
copies, and though now far from 
high fidelity in sound, it continues 
to be a good seller. 

Star Dust, counting from the time 
it first really began its climb to 
fame, words and music combined, 
celebrated its silver anniversary in 
1955. The year 1930 was a bad year 
for most of us, but a good year for 
popular music, and quite a few 


songs of that year, in addition to 
Star Dust, have become standards. 
Two Gershwin songs, for example, 
I Got Rhythm and Embraceable 
You, Arthur Schwartz's Something 
to Remember You By, and Cole 
Porter’s Love for Sale date from 
this depression year. But good as 
these songs are, only Star Dust 
seems to have that simple, senti- 
mental quality that may give it the 
permanence of a folk song. 





Irony Behind the Curtain 


A conFErENCE of representatives of the people’s democracies was being held 
in the Kremlin. Boleslaw Bierut, who was representing Poland, happened to 
find himself seated next to Chou En-Lai, who was there for Red China. After 
some casual conversation, Bierut suddenly asked whether there were still 
many anti-communists left in China. 

“Yes, there are, and they make serious problems for me,” replied Chou. 
“The latest report on my desk indicates that there may be as many as 25 
million.” 

“That's odd,” replied Bierut thoughtfully. “It’s quite a coincidence, in fact. 
We seem to have just about the same number of anti-ccommunists in demo- 
cratic Poland.” 


(Poland has a population of 25 million.) NANA (12 Oct. ‘55). 


Now tHat Scuo.tz is minister for war, I feel much safer,” one East German 


remarked to another. 

“Why, I thought he was a bungler! What makes you say that?” replied 
his friend. « 
“Well, you see, when Scholtz was minister for coal, we had no coal... . 


St. Paul Pioneer Press (11 Nov. °55). 
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SEVERAL POLITICAL prisoners in a Soviet slave-labor camp were talking about 
what life must be like in the U.S. One got respectful attention by remarking 
that he had lived 15 years in the U.S., and had, in iact, served a term in prison 
there. He began describing what U.S. prison life was like, but was suddenly 
interrupted by one of the group. 
“Stop, stop!” cried the man, “you’re making my mouth water.” 
Paul Steiner in the American Mercury. 
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He wants his son to be a priest and his daughter a nun— 
but only for the right reasons 


A Dad Looks 


By 
Donatp B. Kinc 


Y TWO ELDEST 

children are 
talking about enter- 
ing the Religious life. 
My son is sure that 
he wants to be a 
priest; my daughter 
thinks she might like 
to become a nun. 
Nothing would please their moth- 
er and me more than to have it 
turn out that way, but first I want 
them to be sure that they know 
what they are doing. 

I don’t want them to enter semi- 
nary or convent with the idea that 
they can thus more easily or more 
certainly save their souls than lay 
people can. Sometimes children 
are mistakenly led to look upon 
the life of the laity as a sinful 
round of material pleasures lead- 
ing straight to perdition. This is 
contrasted with the life of the 
spirit led by priests and nuns, 
which leads, presumably, straight 
to heaven. 

When I hear talk like this, I 
remind my children of the moth- 
ers I have known who have gone 
without new clothes for years in 
order to pay their household bills, 


#2400 N. Eddy Road, 





at Vocations 


Condensed from 


Ave Maria* 


who seldom go out 
of the house because 
they cannot afford a 
baby sitter. I think of 
mothers who stay up 
all night to nurse sick 
children after work- 
ing all day to feed 
and make a home for 
them. I think of the 1% million 
families with five or more children 
in this country living on $3,000 or 
less a year. I wonder what may be 
the material pleasures they enjoy. 

I think further of the numbers 
of men and women I find on week- 
day mornings at daily Mass receiv- 
ing Communion. I see the long 
lines standing outside the confes- 
sional at our parish church every 
Saturday night. I consider the 
countless hours spent by lay peo- 
ple in perpetual adoration before 
the altars of Catholic churches 
throughout the country. Remem- 
bering all these things, I know that 
the life of the spirit can be led by 
laymen as well as by Religious. 

This I want my children to real- 
ize: the life of the spirit is open, 
indeed, is natural and necessary, to 
all men, lay or Religious. To 


Notre Dame, Ind. Sept. 17, 1955. © 1955 by Ave Maria Press, Inc., and reprinted 


with permission. 
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choose the Religious life is to em- 
brace the life of the spirit in a 
special way; it is not to flee from 

life of sinful material pleasures. 
The cloistered nun in a Carmelite 
convent and the Trappist monk in 
his cell must both be concerned 
with the material world. Since they 
are human, they cannot wholly re- 
ject it. No more can the mother 
and father bringing up their family 
to God’s glory be unconcerned 
with the spirit. 

The impression seems somehow 


to have gotten abroad that al- 
though the good mother and the 
good nun may both end up in 
heaven, there is a difference in the 
ease with which they will get 
there. The mother will, while hav- 
ing an easier life materially, find 


loving God and her neighbor, and 
thus her salvation, more difficult to 


achieve. On the other hand, the 
nun, while suffering material pri- 
vations, will easily, almost auto- 


achieve the love of God 
means her salva- 


matically, 
and neighbor that 
tion. 

This attitude reminds me of the 
posters you used to see put out by 
the armed interest men 
in becoming career soldiers. Many 


forces to 


of these posters emphasized the 
security of a soldier’s life: the 
steady pay, medical care, depend- 
ents’ benefits, retirement income. 
Now, if there is one thing a good 
soldier cannot be too concerned 


The very es- 
and 


about, it is security. 
sence of soldiering is danger, 
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you will not attract those best 
fitted for a soldier’s work by hold- 
ing out security as a bait. 

By the same token, you will not 
attract the men and women best 
fitted for God’s armies of Religious 
by offering “easy” salvation as a 
lure. I have told my son and 
daughter that earning salvation is 


DIGEST 


not easy for anyone, Religious or 
lay. 
On the contrary, the Religious 


life offers opportunity to those who 
would take up the cross in the 
fullest sense. It holds out a chal- 
lenge to the spiritually heroic. The 
spiritual rewards and the abundant 
graces of the Religious life are 
there precisely because they are so 
needed. The ones best fitted for the 
convent and the rectory are those 
who want to devote the last pos- 
sible ounce of their energies to 
living the life of the spirit. 

tell my daughter, who thinks 
it must be easy to be spiritual 
a convent, about St. Thérése of 
Lisieux. Humiliated by her supe- 
rior, and imposed upon by her 
companions, for long years she felt 
that and heaven were far 
from her. “When I cry to heaven 
for help, it is then that I feel most 
abandoned.” 


God 


I tell her also about Mother 
Seton: how her husband died 
leaving her with no financial 
resources, and how, after her con- 
version to the Church, she was 
deserted by her friends. Yet she 


brought up her own five children, 
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while at the same ume superintend- 
ing and teaching in a large elemen- 
tary school. Also, as a Mother 
superior she had to administer the 
aflairs of the growing Religious 
Order which she founded. Practice 
of the spiritual life was not “easy” 
for her, either, nor is it for any 
of her several thousand spiritual 
daughters, the Sisters who carry on 
her work today. 

A girl looking for a place in life 
where she will find the practice of 
spirituality easy had better not look 
to the convent for it. A Sister sews, 
cooks, washes and irons, keeps 
house, nurses or teaches, studies 
her own lessons, and then must 
find time and energy for her 
spiritual life. For her the heroic 
becomes commonplace. 

I tell my son about Bishop Ford, 
following the call of God to a 
strange land and an alien people 
thousands of miles from family 
and friends. I picture him carrying 
on the work of a missionary bishop, 
busy with the social, medical, edu- 
cational, and spiritual interests of 
his people; administering the af- 
fairs of a large diocese; and finally 
being murdered by enemies of the 
Church. He nevertheless made the 
force of his love for men and for 
Christ so strong that the com- 
munists fear him dead as they did 
alive. 

And I remind him about a 
certain priest in our own diocese. 
He has not one job but three: 
assistant to the pastor of a large 
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urban parish, superintendent of 
parochial schools for the whole 
city, chaplain to the Newman club 
of a large university. 

I remind my son 
priest in the little country town 
where we spend our summers. 
Since the parish cannot afford 
regular professional builders, the 
priest, with the spare-time help of 
some of his parishioners, has had 
to build his rectory with his own 
hands. Having done the work of 
carpenter, plumber, and ditchdig- 
ger, he faces the task of raising 
funds to run the church vear after 
year. 

To be such a priest is plainly 
not to escape from the material 
world into a life of pure spiritu- 
ality. It is, instead, to work con- 
stantly at a series of jobs, in them- 
selves undramatic, unexciting, and 
routine, but time-consuming and 
tremendously important. 

When my daughter enters a con- 
vent, if she does, or my son be- 
comes a priest, if God so wills it, I 
hope that they enter the Religious 
life thinking not to escape the ma- 
terial, but to transform it by the 
spiritual; not to flee the world but 
to help it. I hope they go, not look- 
ing for a sure and “easy” life of the 
spirit, but answering the call of 
Christ to the hard, uncertain way 
of the cross. Finally, I hope that 
they go thinking of the Religious 
life not as the denial of anything 
in the world, but as the perfecting 
of all its goods in Christ. 


also of the 








His urge for public improvement began when he was a boy of 17 





ENJAMIN FRANKLIN came into 

the world 250 years ago, in 
Boston, on Jan. 17, 1706. Seventeen 
years later, on a Sunday morning 
in October, 1723, he came into the 
city of Philadelphia. It was a day 
he was to remember with remark- 
able clarity in his old age, when he 
sat down to write his autobiog- 
raphy. “I have been the more par- 
ticular of my first entry into that 
city,” he told his “that you 
may in your mind compare such 
unlikely beginning with the figure 
I have since made there.” 

When he came Philadelphia, 
Franklin, though still short of his 
18th birthday, was tall, big-boned, 
heavy, and very strong. He 
also quick-minded, curious, talka- 
tive—even “saucy and provoking,” 

he himself says. In intolerant 
Boston, he felt himself in peril 
from the governing party, because 
of his “indiscreet disputations about 
religion,” and politics, too, for that 
matter. His brother, who was also 
his master in the printing trade, 


son, 
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Ben Franklin Comes 


to Philadelphia 


3y Paut Jones 


had been jailed for a month over 
a trifling piece he printed in his 
newspaper. Benjamin couldn't see 
how he could stay out of scrapes 
like that if he remained in Boston. 

It sounds like a strange predica- 
ment for a boy of 17. But Ben had 
been engaged in adult activities for 


some time. He had gone to work 
in his father’s shop at ten, after not 
quite a year in grammar school 


and a short spell in a_ business 
school “for writing and arithmetic.” 
He did pretty well in penmanship, 
but flunked arithmetic. 

He spent two years as a junior 
soap boiler and tallow chandler, 
under his father, and was then ap 
prenticed his brother. He was 
just 12 when he signed the inden- 
ture, which bound him serve 
for board and keep, but no pay 
(because he was learning the 
trade), until he was 20. He would 
then pass one year on journeyman’s 


to 


wages, and be free at 21. 

It was a fair deal for those times. 
Ordinarily, the master of a trade 
demanded, and got, a fee for train- 
ing apprentices. “B en’s cousin Sam- 
uel had refused to teach the boy 
the cutler’s art without a down 
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payment, and that was how Ben 
came to be a printer and news- 
paperman. 

When he left Boston, he still had 
four years to serve on his indenture. 
He was therefore a runaway ap- 
prentice, and liable to be taken up 
by the law and returned. People 
stared at him and asked awkward 
questions. But Ben was confident 
that his family would not put the 
sheriff on him. 

The days just preceding his ar- 
rival in Philadelphia had been un- 
lucky. He had gone from Boston 
to New York in a sloop. Three 
days and a fair wind put him safely 
on Manhattan Island. There he 
heard of a job in a Philadelphia 
print shop, and = continued his 
journey. 

The first leg was a short run 
across New York bay to the upper 
end of Staten Island and then 
down the Kill van Kull to Perth 
Amboy. Everything went wrong. 
The sail ferry was driven back by 
a squall almost to Long Island; a 
drunken passenger fell off the boat, 
and was rescued by young Frank- 
lin, who pulled him back on board 
by his hair; they spent 30 hours 
in the crossing and were drenched 
with rain, besides having nothing 
whatever to eat and only a bottle 
of vile rum to drink. Ben landed 
with a high fever and went to bed. 

The next stage was a 50-mile 
walk from Perth Amboy to Bur- 
lington, where he expected to take 
one of the regular boats down the 








Delaware to Philadelphia. This 
route followed the old Indian trail 
across New Jersey. There were no 
stagecoaches yet, and very few peo- 
ple had horses to ride. It took Ben 
two nights and two days, during 
one of which it rained hard, to 
cover the distance. 

He got to Burlington just in 
time to miss the Saturday boat 
downstream. He would have to 
wait until Tuesday for another. 
Sut, walking by the riverside, he 
saw a small craft, with several peo- 
ple in it, headed for Philadelphia. 
Ben thumbed a ride. 

There was no wind, and he made 
himself useful by taking his turn 
at the oars. Night came. It was 
dark and cold. They tied up on 
the Jersey side, at Cooper’s creek 
(now in Camden), made a fire of 
old fence rails, and waited for 
morning. 

At eight or nine o’clock on Sun- 
day morning, they pulled across 
the Delaware and landed at Mar- 
ket St. wharf. Ben jumped ashore, 
and went for a walk. 

When Franklin first saw Phila- 
delphia, William Penn had been 
dead only five years. The town he 
had planned had reached a popu- 
lation of 20,000 in the 41 years since 
its foundation, and was the largest 
city in America. 

The city was strung out along 
the river, on the high ground that 
rose from the wooden wharves. 
The tallest structure Ben could see 
was the modest spire of Gloria Dei 
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church, where the Swedish Luther- 
ans kept up memories of the days 
when Queen Christina ruled in the 


land of New Sweden. That old 
church is still there. 
The streets running — inshore 


from the wharves rose steeply past 
the storerooms and countinghouses 
of Philadelphia’s foreign traders. 
Along the water front itself, in the 
high bluff, were the caves aban- 
doned by the first settlers, 40 years 
before Franklin’s arrival. Some of 
them now served as sailor’s pot- 
houses. 

At Front St., on top of a bluff, 
the land leveled gradually, and the 
city proper began. Before young 
Ben lay Market St., a wide, grav- 
eled dirt road. Down the middle 
of the street ran a line of solidly 
built farmers’ stalls; with a small 
Georgian courthouse at their head. 
Ben would have noticed, as evi- 
dence of law and order, the stocks 
and pillory for minor offenders 
outside the seat of justice. 

All this has now vanished, but 
another market house, very like the 
original, still stands after 160 years 
in the middle of 2nd St. 

Along Market St. were shops and 
dwellings, inns like the Royal 
Standard and the Indian King, and 
(not to be missed by a tramp print- 
er) the newspaper office of Andrew 
Bradford’s Mercury. In six years, 
Ben would have his own shop and 
his own paper, the Gazette. 

Looking to the right, at Second 
and Market, young Franklin saw 
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Christ church, not quite so grand 
as it became later, and is now. 
(Dr. Franklin would die a 
holder of Christ church and find 
his grave beside his wife in Christ 
church burial ground, four blocks 
away, at 5th and Arch.) On Ben’s 
left hand, on the corner of 2nd and 
Market, was the meeting- 
house of the Society of Friends. In 
Massachusetts, where Ben came 
from, Quakers were hunted down 
like hares. 

A little beyond, on the south side 
of Market, he came to the Button 
wood church, a modest building 
in a grove of sycamores, where the 
Presbyterians met for worship. At 
half-past nine‘on a Sunday morn- 
ing, the street would be full of peo 
ple in their best clothes, on their 
way to church or meeting. Ben 
was conscious that he cut a poor 
figure. He recalls, “I was dirty 
from my journey; my pockets were 
stuffed out with shirts and _ stock 
ings, I was fatigued with traveling, 
rowing, and want of rest; I was 
very hungry, and my whole store 
of cash consisted of a Dutch dol 
lar.” 

At this point, he met a boy car- 
rying a basket of bread. He direct- 
ed Franklin to a baker’s shop in 
2nd St. He asked for ship’s biscuit, 
the kind he knew in Boston; they 
didn’t make it in Philadelphia. He 
asked for a three-penny loaf; they 
didn’t make that, either. Ben set- 
tled for three large, puffy rolls, so 
big they surprised him. 


pew- 


great 
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There was no room in his pock- 
ets. He put a roll under each arm, 
and, eating away at the third, con- 
tinued his tour. He made, he re- 
membered later, “a most awkward, 
ridiculous appearance.” A young 
girl standing in the doorway of her 
father’s house smiled as the un- 
kempt scarecrow went by. She didn’t 
forget him—and after they were 
married, not even the beauties of 
Marie Antoinette’s court or of the 
London beau monde could make 
him forget Deborah Read. 

Ben noticed signs that Philadel- 
phia was on the upgrade. There 
was a new stone jail, for example, 
at 3rd St., with a walled exercise 
yard. But his sharp eyes saw, too, 
an extraordinary number of “To 
Be Let” signs on stores and houses. 
Money was tight, with only a lim- 
ited amount of hard coin in cir- 
culation. One of Franklin’s first 
pamphlets was on The Nature and 
Necessity of Paper Currency, and 
his first really profitable job was 
printing off the notes authorized 
by the assembly. 

At 4th St., the city ran abruptly 
into the forest. Ben turned left to 
Chestnut St., which he reached just 
a block from the uneven, hum- 
mocky pasture where, ten vears lat- 
er, they would build the State 
house. now Independence _ hall. 
Turning back toward the Dela- 
ware, he explored Chestnut and 
Walnut Sts., where the traveler can 
still see almost twice as many 18th- 
century buildings in good condi- 
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tion as in any other American city. 

Prosperous gentlemen owned fine 
houses there, set in apple orchards 
and green fields. There was one 
mansion, next to the corner of 2nd 
St., where the Jesuits of the Mary- 
land province came to say Mass on 
their regular visitations. There was 
no secret about it. They were only 
waiting, as in any other missionary 
field, to find the land and money 
for old St. Joseph’s, built in 1734. 

It must have made a deep im- 
pression on-young Franklin to see 
Quakers and Presbyterians, Bap- 
tists and Church of England men, 
Lutherans and Catholics all living 
together without being troubled in 
their beliefs by public authority. 
For the times, it was a world’s 
wonder. 

Pennsylvania was then, and for a 
long time afterward, the only truly 
tolerant colony in the British Plan- 
tations of North America. 

True, when the Jesuits opened 
their chapel for worship, ten years 
after Ben established himself in the 
city, Gov. Patrick Gordon put it to 
the Provincial Council that their 
action must be counter to the laws 
of England, under the statutes of 
King William III. But the council 
objected that Penn’s Charter of 
Privileges included freedom of re- 
ligion, and that intolerance could 
never be exported to Penn’s colony. 

After looking around Chestnut 
and Walnut Sts., young Ben went 
back to the wharf where he had 
landed. He had finished one of 
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those big buns, and it had made 
him thirsty, so he drank from the 
river. A woman and a child who 
had come down with him from 
Burlington in the small boat were 
sitting there, waiting to go farther 
downstream. Ben gave them his 
two remaining rolls. 

Then he went up the hill again 
to Market St. The doors of the 
Quaker mecetinghouse were wide 
open, and Ben went in with the 
“clean-dressed” Friends. He sat 
down and looked around him. Ac- 
cording to their custom, the Quak- 
ers sat in silence, waiting for the 
Spirit to move one of them to wit- 
ness. Presently, the young stranger 


felt drowsy, and then fell fast 


asleep in “the first house I was in 
or slept in, in Philadelphia.” No 


one bothered him until the meet- 
ing was over, when “one was kind 
enough to rouse me.” 

The next day, Monday, he got 
work as a printer. 

No one man has ever made more 
of a mark on the city of his choice 
than Franklin was to make in his 
60 years as a Philadelphian. Walk- 
ing its streets, you run into his 
memory everywhere, usually in 
connection with some community 
enterprise which was the first of 
its kind in the North American 
colonies, if not in the world. 

The free Library (1731), the 
Academy and Charitable school, 
now the University of Pennsylva- 
nia (1740), the American Philo- 
sophical Society (1743) and the 


Pennsylvania hospital (1751) were 
all his foundations. Independence 
hall? He worked there as clerk of 
the Provincial Assembly and as 
an alderman for the county of Phil- 
adelphia (1755-65) long before the 
Revolution. The first paid police, 
the first street paving, the first 
street lighting, the first volunteer 
fire company were Franklin’s ideas. 
He was one of the committee of 
three appointed to draw up the 
Declaration of Independence, and 
was the leading member, after 
Washington, of the Constitutional 
Convention of 1787. With all his 
public duties and private concerns, 
he still found time to establish him- 
self, by his experiments in electric- 
ity and his invention of the light- 
ning one of the most 
eminent scientists of his era. 
Philadelphia has 


rod, as 


named after 
Franklin one of the four green city 
squares given to the people by Wil- 
liam Penn. To him also are dedi- 
cated a magnificent parkway; a 
football stadium; two clubs, the 
literary Franklin Inn and the ad- 
vertising men’s Poor Richard; and 
a world-famous scientific society, 
the Franklin institute. 

But perhaps his most enduring 
monument is the share he contrib- 
uted to the formation of the Amer- 
ican spirit as we usually think of 
it: a compound of practicality and 
idealism, of making good and do- 
ing good, of hard individual com- 
mon sense and an endless urge for 
public improvement. 

















Even four and five-year-olds can follow the basic reasoning of religion 


Little Children 


Think Big Thoughts 


By Sister M. Juttana Beprer, MaryKNoui 


Condensed from the Catholic 


OME YEARS AGO, in a Manchurian 

city, I had the pleasant duty of 
tutoring a small boy for an hour 
each day. He was the son of a 
Japanese mother and an American 
father, an intelligent, dark-eyed 
five-year-old, speaking a kind of 
personal pidgin-English. 

With his parents’ consent, (they 
were not Catholics) I began to tell 
young Harry the divine story. He 
listened, in complete absorption, 
and begged for more. The next 
day, when he came in with his pret- 
ty Japanese nurse, Harry looked at 
me earnestly and said, “Sister, what 
you say yestidday—God never had 
a first! (Harry’s way of saying 
‘beginning’). Sister, last night I 
thinked and thinked. Sister, no can 
be. Everything’s gotta have a first!” 

I saw that Harry, who had 
“thinked” so hard, was capable of 
thinking more. I said to him, 
“Well, Harry, if God had a begin- 
ning, who was there before, to start 
Him? 'There’s got to be One who 
had no beginning. That One is 
God.” 

During the days that followed, 
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we went on through the Bible story, 
and Harry grew used to the idea 
of God, who had no “first.” 

There was another little one, in 
the Ist grade of our school. He was 
a Russian, the son of communist 
parents. I shall call him Vanya. A 
few communist children came to 
our school, since it was the only one 
in the city where they could learn 
English. The parents, business 
agents of the Soviet government, 
knew that we taught religion in 
the school, but they evidently 
thought that the children, being 
very young, would not suffer too 
much “harm.” 
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When the Ist-grade teacher told 
the story of creation, earnest Vanya, 
distressed, raised his hand, and 
spoke. “Oh, Sister, that not right. 
My mamma told me how things 
started. Was lots of little things, 
like sand, Sister. Little things was 
going around, like this!” Vanya 
waved his arms like a small wind- 
mill. “Little things, Sister, went 
around a long time, and then come 
together and make world. Then 
people growed on it. True, Sister. 
No such thing as God.” 

Vanya had been well taught at 
home, that was plain. And he, like 
Harry, had a keen, fresh mind, 
thirsty for truth. So Sister said, 
“Well, Vanya, who made the little 
things, like sand? And who start- 
ed them going around? The One 
who did that God. Think, 
Vanya!” And Vanya, too, began 
drinking in the religious stories. 

I think American parents delay 
too long the teaching of religion to 
their little children. The commu- 
nists know that a child is never too 
young to begin training. That’s 
why they nurseries, 
where children can be kept while 
parents work. Stalin’s countenance 
used to loom on every wall, and 
children were told, “Thank Com- 
rade Stalin for a happy Soviet child- 
hood.” Babies were lulled to sleep 
with nursery rhymes. 


Was 


favor state 


With folded hands, while eyelids 
sink, 
For a moment, of Stalin think. 
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Parties in honor of Stalin’s birth- 
day (Dec. 21) replaced Christmas 
celebrations. A bad motive, but a 
sound technique. 

Religious teaching in the home 
seems to be declining, probably be- 
cause family life in general suffers 
from the hurry and distraction of 
modern living. Father John L. 
Thomas, S.J., with the cooperation 
of 700 Ist-grade teachers, recently 
made a survey of 20,691 Catholic 
children in 33 He found 
that 52.9% of the children entering 
the Ist grade had already been 
taught to make the Sign of the 
Cross; only 23.2% could recite the 
Our Father: 33% knew the Hail 
Mary; 24.9% knew something of 
the story of creation; 13.1% knew 
about Adam and Eve; 34.2% had 
heard the Christmas 3% 


states. 


story; 33% 
knew that Jesus is in church; 
30.6% knew the story of the cruci- 
fix. 

This pitifully unsatisfactory show- 
ing speaks for itself. And these rec- 
ords were made only of children 
entering Catholic. schools. What 
about the poor tots going into pub- 
lic schools, especially those from less 
fervent Catholic families? 

When the figures were broken 
down to indicate rural and urban 
groups, and to show sectional dif- 
ferences, rural children came out 
far better than the city children. 
Moreover, children in the North- 
western area (North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Montana, Idaho, 
Wyoming, Colorado, and Utah) had 
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the highest rating of any group. 


Possibly, family life suffers from 
fewer distractions in the more rural, 
less industrialized areas. Possibly, 
too, where Catholics are fewer and 
more widely scattered, the feeling 
for religion is more intense. What- 
ever the cause, this Northwestern 
area was the most satisfactory, with 
the Southwest (Texas, Oklahoma, 
New Mexico, Arizona) ranking 
second best. 

Jt is interesting to recall in this 
regard the contention of Monsignor 
Ligutti and the Catholic Rural Life 
conference that the big city is the 
graveyard of the family, and that 
the farm or small town is the best 
place to rear children. Many teach- 
ers say that children with older 
brothers and sisters usually knew 
their religion better than those with 
none, undoubtedly because older 
members teach the younger. And 
large families are more common in 
rural areas than in cities. 

When I was teaching Sunday 
School in Manchuria, I had a class 
of little Japanese Catholics aged 
three to five. Most of the children 
were city-born and bred, and most 
of them knew precious little when 
they came. But a family moved to 
town from Nagasaki, the ancient 
home of the martyrs. They were 
poor, ragged people with so many 
children I could not count them. 
Like most of the Nagasaki Catho- 
lics. they had come from some little 
farming village out in the hills. 
And when two of their little ones 
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came into my class, I had a sur- 
prise. They knew the prayers, knew 
the doctrine, knew the Christmas 
story. Children of the martyrs! 

Parents with the best will in the 
world are often baffled, not know- 
ing exactly how to explain the 
truths of religion to their small 
children. Until recently, too many 
of the books on religion were full 
of leng words and _ theological 
terms hard to understand and ex- 
plain. 

Too many were composed for 
grownups, with merely a few child- 
ish pictures thrown in. Too many 
spoke merely of personal piety, of 
relations between the child and 
God, without reference to the other 
members of Christ’s mystical Body, 
actual or potential. Children are 
naturally self-centered and some- 
what selfish. Awareness of others, 
of other people on earth, far and 
near, should be taught early. 

But parents need no longer be 
handicapped by unsuitable materi- 
als. Today a great many beautiful, 
inexpensive little books containing 
prayers, interesting stories, and at- 
tractive religious exercises for chil- 
dren of all ages are available in 
churches and bookstores. Parents of 
small children can and should ac- 
cumulate a small library of these 
invaluable teaching tools. And 
they'll find that it’s a wonderfully 
rewarding thing to devote a few 
minutes every day to making re- 
ligion an indispensable part of the 
lives of their little ones. 
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VER BEEN TEMPTED to 
f one of the hundreds of con- 
tests that each year promise 
to make you rich, build you the 
perfect house, send you on a glam- 
orous trip, or ‘otherwise fulfill the 
lovely dream of getting something 
for nothing? 

The contests seem so easy. The 
ads announcing the big top award 
ask little of you. All you have to 
do, say, is send one boxtop (or a 
reasonable facsimile) and add 25 
words or less to the phrase, “I like 
Soapless Soap because . <j 

Or fill in the missing last line of 
a jingle that may something 
like this: 


Oo 
go 


Hooray for Soapless Soap 

The modern housewife’s hope. 
None other can beat it 
Because you can eat it 


Or think up a new slogan, name 
a new product, solve a_ puzzle, 
dream up the gag line for a car- 


Magazine. 1729 H_ St., N.W., 
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It takes more than luck to make the grade 


You and That 
Prize Contest 


Condensed from 


Changing Times* 


toon. The variety of contests is as 
endless as the imaginations of ad 
men. 

It all looks simple. But somehow 
or other, if you do make the try, 
somebody else always seems to win. 

Can the judges really read all 
those entries? Are they fair and 
honest? Don’t “professionals” win 
most of the big money? Why aren’t 
the winning entries made public? 
Does the average person really have 
a chance? These are questions most 
people, especially losers, ask. 

A few prize contests are operated 
simply for the money they bring in 
through entrance fees, but these are 
rare. Sponsors, for the most part, 
run prize contests because they 
want to call attention to a com- 
mercial product, a company, a 
charity, a city or state, an idea, or 
a problem. 

The sponsor usually can count 
on immediate revenue. You have 
to buy the product in order to’en- 
close the boxtop or other proof of 
purchase. You have to go to the 
gasoline station to pick up an entry 
blank. But most contests don’t ask 
dD. October, 1955. @ 1955 by the 
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YOU 
you to spend much money, because 
the sponsor is after the largest pos- 
sible number of entries. 

The sponsor gets paid back 
the publicity a contest stirs up; also 
in the interest you acquire in his 
product while you dream up the 
last line to a limerick. With prize 
money, sponsors are buying your 
good will as prospective customers. 
So, with a very few exceptions, 
prize contests are scrupulously hon- 
est. 

Contests of any size are judged 
by one of several professional firms 
that make a business of operating 
and judging contests. A few in the 
field are the Reuben H. Donnelly 
Corp., with main offices in Chicago 
and branches in New York City 
and Los Angeles; the Lloyd Her- 
rold Co., Chicago; the R. L. Polk 
Co., Detroit; and Elsie Rushmore 
Associates, Cincinnati. 

Each firm has its own variations 
on the basic system of weeding 
through thousands of contest en- 
tries in search of the little gem 
that will win the big money. But 
in general, here is how contest 
judging works. 

All entries are opened by ma- 
chine (that’s why judges dislike 
fancy, outsized entries) and are 
checked for observance of rules. 
You would think that a person 
taking the trouble to enter a con- 
test would read the rules, but 20% 
to 50% of the entries are discarded 
because the contester failed to in- 
clude his address, abbreviated 
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words, wrote too many words, or 
didn’t rhyme the jingle. Or per- 
haps he didn’t mail the entry on 
time, used insufficient postage, or 
failed to enclose the necessary box- 
top. 

Surviving entries go on to pre- 
liminary judges for their first rat- 
ing on originality, sincerity, and 
aptness—prime requisites for writ- 
ing contests. Here the entries with 
phrases so trite that they turn up 
by the thousands are culled. So are 
those from contesters who were not 
quite sure what product they were 
writing about. Sometimes as many 
as 20% are dropped here. 

Junior judges rate those that are 
left, either on a percentage point 
basis or on a numerical grading 
system. They are guided by a rat- 
ing chart prepared for each con- 
test. 

Top-bracket, or superior, entries 
are passed on to senior judges, who 
select the entries with the most 
merit. In a large contest, perhaps 
600 will have survived this process. 
These entries are typed on plain 
cards without identifying names or 
addresses and are then scrutinized 
by the final judging board. 

The decisions of the judges are, 
of course, based on personal opin- 
ion. Regular contesters learn to 
write the kind of entries they 
know a particular firm likes. They 
will tell you, for instance, that 
New York Donnelly, as the East 
Coast branch office is called, likes 
simple, straightforward statements, 
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whereas Chicago and Los Angeles 
Donnellys are taken by the fancier 


stuff. 

Some firms have a fondness for 
rhymed 25-word statements, others 
don’t. Some take puns, others 


coined words, and so on. In all 
cases, just as they say in the rules, 
the opinion of the judges is final. 

A few contest sponsors have a 
rule that any person who has al- 
ready won a big prize is no longer 
eligible. Long-time contest hobby- 
ists have squawked so loudly, how- 
ever, that the practice of barring 
winners seems to be waning. 

All of the companies try to weed 
out any entries sold to a contester 
by one of the many ghostwriting 
or puzzle-solving services. Actual- 
ly, it is highly unlikely that one of 
these professionally written entries 


You Can't Win 


Yo may know the answer to 
the $64,000 question. You may 
even get on the program and 
have the question put to you. 
But you can’t win the $64,000. 
That’s because, even though you 
“win” the top money, Uncle Sam 
will take $38,692 of it, leaving 
you only $25,308, according to 
Dillard Stokes in the American 
Mercury (Nov. °55). 

Tax officials point out that if 
you want to reach $64,000 in 
“take home” winnings, you'd 
have to answer a question pay- 
ing $512,000. 
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could win a contest, because the 
same entries are often sold by the 
hundreds for a few dollars each. 

To be on the safe side, though, 
a prospective big winner is investi- 
gated by a private detective agency 
to make sure that he actually wrote 
the entry for which a prize is to 
be given. 

Most sponsors no longer reveal 
the contents of winning entries be- 
cause they have learned through 
experience that every will 
think his effort was better. Occa- 
sionally, a forgetful author will 
claim that his slogan was exactly 
like the winner’s, and demand a 
duplicate prize. A search through 
the stacks of discards usually re- 
veals only a faint resemblance. 

During the depression, prize con- 
tests became a favorite pastime for 
a jobless population. Now, an av- 
erage of $10 million in awards is 
given away each year to happy con- 
testants. Some 20 million Ameri- 
cans are said to be contesters. Some 
of them, no doubt, enter once, lose, 
and never look at another contest 
announcement. Others enter often 
in a haphazard sort of way, dash- 
ing off the first 25 words that come 
to mind and shooting them in. 

Probably the smallest group, but 
the ones most likely to succeed, are 
the real hobbyists, who systemati- 
cally study winning techniques, en- 
ter as many contests as they have 
time for, and, not surprisingly, do 
very well. No one is known to 
have made a living solely through 


loser 











clude his address, abbreviated 


entering contests, though it is esti- 
mated that “regular” contesters gar- 
ner around 2% of all the prizes 
offered. 

These conscientious craftsmen en- 
ter contests big and small, year in 
and year out. They collect refer- 
ence works and keep card files of 
ideas and catchy phrases. They 
work hard at their hobby, and, 


more important, refuse to be dis- 
couraged. 
One such contester, Mrs. Wil- 


liam McCaffery, of Elkins Park, 
Pa., after winning a vacation cot- 
tage recently, heard her neighbor 
remark, “That lucky woman! She’s 
always winning.” 

Mrs. McCaffery smiled. “She 
would have been more correct had 
she said instead, ‘She’s always try- 
ing.” 

Or take Herbert J. Idle of Chi- 
cago. He won $307,000 in a puzzle 
contest a couple of years ago. But 
vears of study and some $500 spent 
on contests he didn’t win preceded 
the great day. 

If you have a yen to enter a prize 
contest, give yourself every break 
by following these hints worked 
out by winners. 

1. Stick strictly to the rules of the 
game. Don’t assume that an entry 
mailed one hour late will be read; 
it won't. Don’t try to slip in a sin- 
gle word more than the limit, or 
vour entry will land in the waste- 
basket. Any infraction of the rules 
will automatically count you out, 
so check and double-check. 
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2. Be neat but not gaudy. Write, 
or, better still, type your entry on 
plain paper or a card. Decorations 
just irritate busy judges. 

3. Expect to labor over your en- 
tries. Winners don’t come in a flash 
of inspiration very often, so write 
and rewrite. As you do so, remem- 
ber that your words will be judged 
for originality, aptness, and_ sin- 
cerity. 

To gain originality, you will 
need strong verbs and fresh, pic- 
ture-producing adjectives. Try un- 
usual phraseology, coinéd words, 
puns even. Aptness comes from 
studying the product and the points 
about it that the manufacturer 
wants to push. Study his and _ his 
competitors’ ads, but of course, 
don’t copy. 

4. Keep files. Clip and file out- 
standing advertisements for future 
ideas. Collect colorful word com- 
binations, song or movie titles, or 
anything else that might stimulate 
vour imagination. Keep copies of 
vour own entries for later study. 

5. If you are really sertous, get 
help. You will need, to start, a good 
dictionary, and you may later want 
to add a thesaurus, a dictionary of 
rhymes, and perhaps other refer- 
ence works. 

Now for that final question: does 
the average person have a chance 
to win? Answer: the average per- 
son who depends on luck prob- 
ably doesn’t, but anyone who be- 
comes a contest fan doesn’t stay 
average very long. 








+ The priests at New York’s Spanish church speak 
French, English, and Russian 


For the Mission 
to Moscow 


By Harrison E. Satispury 
/ Condensed from the New York Times* 


HE LITTLE siGN on New York’s front on almost any day you will 
14th St. reads, “Tglesa Catholica find Father Leopold Braun, who 
Guadalupe.” You would expect to — spent nearly 12 years in Russia and 
hear Spanish spoken here. It is, in left only after he had been made a 


church. victim of a propaganda trial in a 
But if you sat down in the refec- Soviet court. 
tory of this hard-working, meager- Father Antonio Laberge, who 


ly financed mission parish and lis- succeeded Father Braun in Moscow 
tened to the talk of the priests, you — in late 1945, teaches at the Assump- 
would be astonished. tionist college at Worcester, Mass., 

For hardly a word of Spanish but often visits his colleagues in 
would you hear. The priests would New York. 


talk in English and in French. And Father Louis Brassard, who fol- 
some of them would speak in a lowed Father Laberge, is assigned 
language completely unfamiliar. to the parish—one of its five regu- 
“Ni tak, Otez Leopold.” lar priests. Father Brassard survived 
“Nu-kak-zhe, Georgi Georgie- three years of Moscow only to 
vich.” come close to death when the 1953 
Not Spanish. Not German. Not tornado struck Worcester. High 
French, surely. Russian! wind smashed the college building 


The story of the Russian-speak- and Father Brassard was hurled 
ing priests in the obscure mission down three stories and pinned un- 
church of Our Lady of Guadalupe der a girder. “Moscow was never 


is a strange one. as tough as this,” he joked when he 
The priests are members of the regained consciousness. 

Order of the Assumption, founded Father Georges Bissonnette has 

in France about 100 years ago. lived at the mission since he was 
Behind the prosaic brownstone expelled last March from Moscow. 

*229 W. 43rd St., New York City 36. September 26, 1955. © 1955 by the New York Times Co., and 


reprinted with permission. 
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Nikita) Khrushchev, Communist 
party secretary, toasted Father Bis- 
sonnette at a big reception in No- 
vember, 1954. Four months later 
the priest was ordered to leave. 
“Guess he put the hex on me,” 
Father Bissonnette says philosophi- 
cally. 

Father Bissonnette gave a benefit 
party in Moscow for tornado-dam- 
aged Worcester. All the diplomatic 
corps (but no Russians, of course) 
turned out. More than $6,000 was 
raised. 

But what is the connection be- 
tween a Spanish church in New 
York City and a Catholic mission 
behind the Iron Curtain? “Our in- 
terest in Russia was inspired by 
Pope Gregory XVI, and nourished 
by Pius IX,” explains Father Henri 
J. Moquin, a serious, scholarly man 
who is the provincial superior of 
the Assumptionists in North Amer- 
ica. In the 1870's, he relates, the 
first Assumptionist mission was 
established in Odessa. The purpose 
was not simply to spread Catholi- 
cism but to study Eastern Church 
theology and to seek means of con- 
tact with Orthodox leaders. 

The bolshevik revolution brought 
an end to any expansion of the Or- 
der’s work in Russia. By 1930, only 
old Bishop Neveu and a priest or 
two remained. 


Meantime, at the turn of the cen- 
tury, some Assumptionist priests 
came to America. They settled on 
W. 14th St. then a neighborhood 
with both French and Spanish pop- 
ulations. They founded the Church 
of Our Lady of Guadalupe, and a 
few years later set up a small col- 
lege at Worcester, Mass. 

It was not until 1934 that the 
tenuous connection between the 
American branch of the Order and 
Russia asserted itself. In that year, 
William Bullitt went to Moscow as 
the first U.S. ambassador to Rus- 
sla. 

Under the terms of our agree- 
ment recognizing Russia, the U.S. 
was permitted to have its own cler- 
gy in Moscow. Father Braun, of 
the American Assumptionists, ac- 
companied Ambassador Bullitt to 
Moscow. 

Except for brief interludes, there 
has been an American Assumption- 
ist priest in Moscow ever since. 
After the expulsion of Father Bis- 
sonnette, Father Louis F. Dion 
waited a long time for his visa, but 
finally got it. 

While waiting, he spent a good 
deal of time at 228 W. 14th St., 
where the problems of communist 
Russia and Spain-in-America are 
piled helter-skelter on the crowded 


desk of Father Moquin. 


Tie tHe that hampers disarmament conferences 
is the fact that whenever the nations get right down 
to discussion each one wants to have the last sword. 


Quote (19 June ’55), 
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The “Finder” and the “Walker” of St. Louts’ xerc-rv are proving it to 
the viewers of their city 


By Martin QuIcLey 


OULD YOU LIKE to have com- 

munity-supported educational 
television in your city? Getting it 
started is a rough go, I can tell you, 
but the benefits more than make up 
for the agony. 

I was general manager of educa- 
tional television station KETC in St. 
Louis during its first year of opera- 
tion. In August, 1954, three weeks 
before the station went on the air, 
the board of trustees of the St. Lou- 
is Educational Television commis- 
sion asked me to become manager 
long enough, at least, to give them 
time to find a permanent replace- 
ment. 

In selecting me, the board avoid 
ed two mistakes: 1. of hiring an ed- 
ucation expert who knew nothing 
about television, and 2. of hiring 
a television expert who knew noth- 
ing about education. I knew noth- 
ing about either. 

The first thing I did upon grasp 
ing the reins was to try to find out 
what I had got into. I learned that 
KETC is a VHF station (that means 
you don’t need a converter). It is 
also a community station, owned 
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and operated by the commission, a 
group of citizens that represents all 
the people and institutions of the 
community. 

By the time I started, kere had 
assets of about $1 million, not 
counting the value of the channel 
itself. St. Louis university contri- 
buted a transmitter and use of a 
tower; Washington university, fa- 
cilities and land for a new studio. 
With the St. Louis public schools 
taking the lead, a way was found 
to make it legally possible for 
schools to support the station by 
subscribing to the in-school service 
at the rate of about $1 a year per 
pupil. 

One of the key contributions was 
$150,000 from the Fund for Adult 
Education, established by the Ford 
Foundation, for equipment. Arthur 
B. Baer, president of a St. Louis de- 
partment store, financed the build- 
ing of a new studio, and other in- 
dividuals and companies came 
through in style, a number of firms 
contributing on the basis of $1 a 
year per employee. An army of pra 
ladies went from door to door and 
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collected $100,000 from their neigh 
bors. 

While we were getting ready to 
go on the air, our studio was in 
what had been a women’s 
gymnasium, about big enough to 
accommodate an intersorority vol- 
leyball game and its rooters. We 
had two cameras, an assortment of 
lights and mikes, a control room, 
and a kinescope machine—all pret- 
ty good stufl, but not nearly up to 
network-studio standards. My office 
of the shower stalls 


once 


was in one 
downstairs. 

During those first three weeks, I 
was often afraid that would 
never go on the air; during the 


we 


next six months I was often afraid 
to think that we were on the air. 

In educational television, as in 
politics, your course is determined 
by the ways it is possible to go. 
You have to have a general direc- 
tion, and it is helpful to talk about 
what you ought to do, but you 
must know what you can do. 


Our situation boiled down to 
this: we had to produce some 1,000 
hours of programing with the 
money a network spends on the 


production of one 90-minute spec- 
tacular. And the law said that this 
had to be educational programing, 
so we could not fill the time with 
free and frivolous entertainment. 
We had neither time nor facili- 
ties to provide either splendid sets 
or decent rehearsal time. 

These seemed to indicate 
that was bound to 


facts 


our audience 


ee 
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hear a lot of talk, because talk is 
both cheap and educational. Anuci- 
pating the inevitable, we dubbed 
our station the “panel channel.” 
But we have tried to keep the 
talk on subjects of importance, to 
make it deal with facts and ideas 
and literary and artistic accomplish- 
ments that have made this republic 
what it is. From the start, we 
pledged that our channel would be 
a channel of 
we would not take a stand on any 
issue, but would provide free and 
civilized examination of important 
public issues. We drew the line 
only at profanity, obscenity, slan- 


free discussion: that 


der, and sedition. 

We set out to do three different 
things: 1. in-school programing for 
the public, parochial, and private 
elementary and secondary schools 
of our area; 2. a daily after-school 
program for children; 3. evening 
programs for the home audience. 

We started our in-school pro- 
graming with the that it 
should be supplementary to the reg- 
ular curriculum—and this, by the 
way, is sull the prevalent notion in 
educational television as a whole— 
but we are now producing with the 
thought that it would be at the very 
heart of the teaching of such sub- 
jects as spelling, literature, arith- 
metic, and the sciences. We are try- 
ing to use television to lessen the 
tragic eflects of the growing teacher 
shortage. And we hope eventually 
to bring expert instruction into ev- 
ery classroom in our community. 


idea 
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Our second area is the after- 
school show for children from eight 
to 13. It is called The Finder, and 
we are very proud of it. The Find- 
er is an attractive young man who 
finds interesting people and things 
and brings them into the studio. It 
is an expensive show by our stand- 
ards. It requires a producer, assist- 
ant producer, director, a couple of 
stagehands, and a variety of talent 
(most of it free) not to mention 
the technical crew and various vol- 
unteers who pull cables and run 
errands. 

Let me give you one example of 
The Finder's popularity. On the 
theory that children ought to take 
part in a show instead of just 
watching it, the Finder one day in- 
vited his audience to explore a cave 
with him: a big cave, about 75 
miles away in the Ozarks. The ap- 
pointed Saturday came, and almost 
5,000 kids, not to mention their par- 
ents, scoutmasters, and_ teachers, 
were at that cave’s door. 

Our third area is the evening 
programing that we do Monday 
through Friday from eight to ten. 
Here we are in direct competition 
with the commercial-network pro- 
grams, and we can’t expect watch- 
ers to take our handicaps into con- 
sideration. We have to look better 
than the networks to a good many 
people to draw an audience. 

Where the networks have, say, 
25 hours of studio rehearsal time 
for a half-hour show, we have five 
mizutes. Under these conditions, it 
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is inevitable that some of our pro- 
grams are going to crawl into the 
studio and die in front of the 
camera. 

The live evening programing we 
do falls into three classifications. 
1. We do college courses. One of the 
best of these is Walker in the City. 
The Walker is Dr. Edgar A. An- 
derson, professor of botany at 
Washington university and head of 
the famous Shaw’s Gardens of St. 
Louis. He brings into the studio a 
great many things to look at 
(plants, pictures, maps, books) and 
the camera goes with him on his 
walks about the city. 

Another course, in American his- 
tory, is given by Father John Fran- 
cis Bannon, S.J., professor of his- 
tory at St. Louis university, who 
probably talks to more people a 
night now than he might in a ca- 
reer of classroom lecturing. A third 
course, Dr. Huston Smith’s The 
Religions of Man, is offered for 
credit by Washington university. 
More than 1,000 citizens paid tui- 
tion to take it, and other uncounted 
thousands are looking in. 

Not all our professors give formal 
courses, as such. Thomas S. Eliot, 
chairman of the political science de- 
partment at Washington university, 
does a biting weekly analysis called 
Politics in Perspective; and Father 
Trafford P. Maher, S.J., director of 
education at St. Louis university, 
has a lively show aimed at helping 
people to get along with one an- 
other. 
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2. We also present evening pro- 
grams in the general field of 
the arts. We bring professionals 
(though we cannot often afford the 
union rates for musicians) and tal- 
ented amateurs into the studio: in- 
strumentalists, folk singers, dancers 
(from square to ballet), painters 
and their work, designers, archi- 
tects, choirs, drama groups, and op- 
era aspirants. We sometimes spot- 
light artisans and hobbyists. 

3. We do public-affairs programs. 
We have set aside Wednesday eve- 
nings for these, The Public Eye. 
The most popular feature is called 
Soap Box. \t allows plain citizens, 
experts, public officials, officehold- 
ers, and candidates to express their 
views and stand cross-examination. 

We also do news extras, or dis- 
cussions based on news breaks. For 
example, a long, savage riot at the 
state penitentiary in Jefferson City 
was quelled at three o’clock one 
afternoon. At 8:00 p.at. the same 
day, we had the president of the 
police commission, a warden, a 
criminal psychiatrist, and a sociolo- 
gist on the air for a discussion of 
the underlying causes of the riot. 

It may be coincidence, but the 
prison problem caught the atten- 
tion of the press and the public, 
and major reforms in the system 
have already been made. 

Here’s another coincidence. We 
did a program reminding voters of 
their duty to vote for retention or 
removal of appointed judges on a 
ballot separate from the regular po- 
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litical ballot. In previous years only 
65% of the voters took the trouble. 
In the election following our pro- 
gram, with other publicity factors 
remaining the same, 80% did their 
duty. 

This kind of programing has 
built for us a respectable audience. 
Two different reliable surveys con- 
ducted after we had been on the 
air three months indicated that we 
had an evening audience of from 
15,000 to 65,000, depending on the 
pull of our shows and the counter- 
pull of the network shows. We 
know that the number has grown 
since. 

All the while ketc was getting 
started, an old friend of mine, Shel- 
by Storck, who has been in tele- 
vision from the beginning, was 
running the station as operations 
director. After a time, with the 
board’s approval, I conned him into 
taking a try at my job. As manager, 
he has two advantages over me: he 
is bigger and stronger than I am, 
and he knows how to run a televi- 
sion station. 

Meanwhile, our financial situa- 
tion had grown serious, largely be- 
cause of unforeseen expense, but 
also, I suppose, because I had 
sneaked a few extra handfuls of 
oats into the hungry nag’s feedbag. 
Manager Storck and the board 
have had to face the double job of 
raising money to stay alive and of 
improving and increasing the pro- 
graming to get broader public sup- 
port. 
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But to me it is inconceivable that 
St. Louis will fail to support its 
community station. It has made 
good friends: persons like Ethan A. 
H. Shepley, chancellor of Washing- 
ton university; the Very Rev. Paul 
C. Reinert, S.J., president of St. 
Louis university; Superintendent 
Hickey of the St. Louis public 
schools; John Bracken, chairman of 
the county school superintendents; 
Archbishop Joseph E. Ritter, with 
jurisdiction over the Catholic paro- 
chial schools; and the officials of 
the Lutheran schools and_ private 
schools. The pra stands behind 
the station. So_ does Civic Progress, 
Inc., an organization composed of 
the community’s most influential 
businessmen. So do a great many 
parents. 

It is mainly the educators who 
are trying to persuade people to put 
up the money for educational tele- 
vision. But they promise too much 
and consider the problems too little. 
When I hear an educator (and I 
have heard many of them use these 
very words) say that television is 
the greatest educational tool since 
the invention of movable type, I 
immediately suspect that his idea of 
a good television show is just to 
turn a camera on a teacher and let 
him lecture. 

As a station manager, I went to a 
big convention of education televi- 
sion people in New York. It was at- 
tended by hundreds of educators. I 
did not hear the real problems dis- 
cussed at all. All I heard was prat- 


tle about this being the greatest 
invention, etc. There were six edu- 
cational station managers there, all 
with serious problems, and all we 
did was sit glassy-eyed while the 
educators talked all around the sub- 
ject. 

When they get into a mass medi 
um, educators do not show much 
evidence that they understand eith- 
er the mass or the medium. On the 
other hand, the commercial people, 
who claim to understand both, are 
contemptuous toward educational 
television because it does not win as 
large an audience for itself as they 
can by dishing up slapstick com- 
edy, 3rd-rate vaudeville, half-baked 
drama, a little news, weather, and 
sports. 

Commercial television should be 
subsidizing educational television 
instead of sneering at it, because 
educational television provides the 
best training ground there is for 
professional talent. Furthermore, it 
is just about the only spawning 
ground there is for the program 
experimentation that commercial 
producers cannot afford to chance. 

Sut the first problem is to get 
educational television on the air, 
and to keep it there until it can be 
shaped by the cultural wants of 
enough people to support it. Ac- 
tually, all it would take to support 
a station in any metropolitan com- 
munity would be 50¢ a year from 
each of its citizens, and no one has 
vet estimated what its returns for 
the future might be. 


















NX cuicaco’s South Side, wom- 
en were being terrorized al- 
most nightly by a husky 
armed with a knife. Then, late 
one evening, he approached a slight 


robber 


young woman, pressed his knife 
against her back, and demanded, 
“Let go your purse.” 

Wordlessly 
purse, and he took off down the 
street. Suddenly a gun roared and 
a bullet whistled his 
He looked back, saw the woman 
calmly pointing a pistol at him. He 
plunged into some bushes. 

Down the street in a police car, 
a detective heard the shot and 
rushed up. By this tirme the woman 
had sighted her quarry’s silhouette 
in the bushes, fired another shot 
over his head, and crisply ordered, 
“Come on out of there, or the next 
shot counts!” 

The terrorist marched out with 
both hands clutching for the sky. 
Another trap, baited with a police- 


she released her 


over head. 


> Republic St., Cincinnatt 10, Of 
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cago’s mayor after her officer- 


The Lady Is a Cop 


By Ray T. Davis 
Condensed from. the 


St. Anthony Messenger* 


woman, had been sprung, and a 
potential murderer captured. For 
the woman was Kay Dalton, one 
of several policewomen who that 
night were baiting similar traps 
for the man throughout the district. 
Actually, there wasn’t anything 

unusual about the capture. 
Policewomen in all parts of the 
country have taken in their stride 
dangerous murderers, sex criminals, 
con artists, robbers, and burglars 
of every stripe. 

One of America’s most wanted 
fugitives was arrested as a shop 
lifter by a Brooklyn policewoman. 
Two purse thieves were captured 
by a New York City policewoman 
who spotted them pilfering from 
worshipers in St. Patrick’s cathe- 
dral. Alice McCarthy, Chicago 
Park-District policewoman, and a 
veteran of 30 years, has captured 
hundreds of sex criminals who 
attempted crimes against women 
and children in public parks. 

Mrs. Rose Owens was the first 
full-time policewoman in the U.S. 
She was appointed in 1893 by Chi- 
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husband was killed on duty. To- 
day, about 1,200 are employed in 
most of our cities and_ sheriff's 
departments, 

What are lady cops like? How 
do they operate? 

Look at Chicago’s Women’s divi- 
sion, headed by Sgt. Marilyn OI- 
son, a ten-year veteran and the 
daughter of a police lieutenant. 
This division has grown into a 
modern force of 85 fully trained 
policewomen and 40 matrons 
assigned to the women’s detention 
quarters. 

Besides basic training, every Chi- 
cago policewoman takes periodical 
refresher courses in first aid, judo, 
and pistol practice. Each year a 
volunteer group attends accredited 
colleges three hours a day, three 
days a week, studying psychology, 
sociology, speech, business, typing, 
and criminal law. 

Because secrecy is an asset, police- 
women wear no uniforms. On 
patrol duty, traveling in pairs, they 
look like typical, nicely dressed 
housewives on a shopping expedi- 
tion. The only tipoff might be the 
bulky bag, heavy with reports and 
forms, notebook and pen, missing- 
persons circulars, flashlight, call- 
box keys, badge, and gun—all 
slung from a shoulder strap so as 
to leave their hands free for action. 

Patrol duty takes them into all 
sections of their districts. They 
keep an eye on bars to discourage 
under-age trade. They check with 
theater managers for complaints of 
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misbehavior or of loitering by 
suspicious persons. They cultivate 
friendships with shop owners, be- 
cause information from such sources 
helps policewomen to know the 
pulse of their districts. 

Like many cities, Chicago has 
a curfew law. Minors out after 
hours are questioned and sent 
home with a warning. Second of- 
fenders are held, and parents are 
summoned for a lecture on the 
penalties for curfew violation. Third 
offenders are detained at the Juve- 
nile home. Their parents are 
arrested, and charged with con- 
tributing to the delinquency of a 
minor. 

Policewomen patrol bus stations 
for runaway kids, especially girls 
seeking big-city adventure. Bus 
drivers often hear enough stray 
conversation to tip off the police- 
women about runaways, or station 
employees point them out as 
loiterers. 

Even without such tips, run- 
aways are not hard to spot; they 
look scared, and usually have little 
or no luggage. Upon questioning, 
they will tell of traveling to visit 
a mythical aunt, but when pressed 
for an address give a street that 
doesn’t exist. Often, too, police- 
women spot the runaways from 
their file of missing-persons circu- 
lars. Usually by this time such kids 
are fed up with the idea, and a 
phone call to the parents okays 
things for the return home. 

When they have a prisoner in 
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custody, policewomen must exer- 
cise constant vigilance. To lose a 
prisoner means an automatic 29- 
day suspension not only for herself 
but the wagon driver and any other 
cop involved. If the prisoner isn’t 
recaptured within 29 days, the 
policewoman may lose her badge. 

Investigation assignments are 
more exciting, and frequently en- 
able them to display their skill 
on cases involving anything from 
petty larceny to murder. Working 
with city detectives and postal in- 
spectors, policewomen posed as 
housewives in a_ neighborhood 
where government checks were be- 
ing stolen from mailboxes. One of 
their arrests resulted in the round- 
up of 15 persons whose loot for the 
year exceeded $250,000. Uncle Sam 
pays rewards in these cases, and 
policewomen have received checks 
of from $50 to $100. 

Policewoman: Anna Davis was 
assigned to track down a man who 
offered a ten-year-old girl a ride 
home and then attempted to molest 
her. Luckily, the girl had escaped 
by leaping from the moving auto. 
Close questioning of the child by 
the policewoman disclosed that the 
car was a green Chevrolet. “A few 
years old—made after the war, any- 
way.” 

The little girl had just left Rosen- 
wald museum, near the Lake 
Front, when the suspect accosted 
her. Anna decided to start from 
there, assuming that this was his 
favorite hunting ground and that 
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he would be back, sooner or later. 

For two full weeks, she toured 
the area, noting license plates of 
every green postwar Chevvy among 
the hundreds of cars parked daily 
in the vicinity. At the end of each 
day she obtained the names and 
addresses of all the owners from 
license-bureau files, and then pains- 
takingly checked each of them 
against police records. 

It was just old-fashioned police 
work, walking and searching. But 
for Anna, it paid off. One green 
Chevvy she checked belonged to a 
man on probation for a sex offense. 
She arrested him, and the child 
immediately identified him as her 
abductor. He then confessed. “I 
suppose,” he growled, “somebody 
got my license number.” 

“Yours and about a thousand 
others,” Anna told him wearily. 

Policewomen often find them- 
selves assigned to perilous jobs, 
such as guarding women who have 
been threatened, or key witnesses in 
gangster trials. By subterfuge, they 
have gained entrance to gambling 
or narcotics parties to determine 
that evidence is available before 
signaling the start of the raid. 

Like Kay Dalton, they patrol 
neighborhoods where crimes against 
women or children have been re- 
ported, openly inviting robbery or 
assault to draw dangerous criminals 
into traps. “Never, in any case,” 
one says emphatically, “are we 
asked to take these risks without 
male officers being concealed near 
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by to help us if we need them.” 

At all times, help is only as far 
away as the nearest phone or call 
box. Such a call receives priority 
attention in the police radio room. 
The announcer opens his mike, 
and orders, “All cars in the vicinity 
—ofiicer needs help at... 2” * 

With one car to every citv mile, 
the first of six to ten will 
usually reach the scene within 60 
seconds. If a phone is unavailable, 
a policewoman will go it alone, de- 
pending on the authority of her 
badge, her ability derived from 
rigid training, and, if necessary, 
her gun. 

Policewomen come from every 
walk of life. Some are married to 
policemen. Many gave up careers 
in nursing, accounting, teaching, 
even law, to follow police work. 
Dr. Lois Higgins, mother of two 
children, gave up her job as a 
Loyola university law professor. A 
policewoman now for 12 years, Lois 
says she likes her work because it 
gives her an opportunity to work 
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with the city’s youth. As director 
of the Crime Prevention bureau, 
Lois works with similar agencies 
throughout the country on juvenile 
problems. 

Policewomen are used to having 
unusual experiences. Take Frances 
Nickman, a small and_ attractive 
member of the pickpocket detail. 
Escorted to Los Angeles last year— 
presumably to give an exhibition of 
judo for the local policewomen— 
she suddenly found herself whisked 
up on a stage to become the un- 
suspecting star of the television 
show, Thrs Is Your Life. She 
was left gasping with $5,000 worth 
of prizes, including a new auto- 
mobile. 

Undaunted, the pretty police- 
woman summed up the feelings of 
policewomen everywhere when she 
told an audience of millions about 
her work with youngsters, and 
added, “But really, our hardest job 
is to prevent juveniles from com- 
mitting a crime. We try to stop it 
before it can happen.” 


Vistaken Identity 


A younc FATHER, obviously harrassed, was pushing a baby carriage down 
the street. Loud wails kept coming from the buggy. 
‘Easy now, Albert,” the jather said quietly. “Control yourself. Keep calm.” 


Another howl. 


“Now, now, just keep your temper. 


We'll soon be home.” 


A grandmotherly-looking woman stopped to look at the scene. “TI really 
must congratulate you,” she gushed. “There aren’t many young parents who 
show such patience with babies. You know just how to reassure him.’ She 
patted the moppet on the head and cooed, “What's bothering you, Albert?” 

“No, no,” the father interrupted, “his name’s Johnny. I’m Albert.” 


American Weekly (14 Feb. °54). 














January selection of the Catholic Digest Book Club 


The Miracle of Lourdes 


Review by Francts BeEAuCHESNE THORNTON 


HARLES STEINMETZ one 
C of the greatest scientists of 
our age. He pioneered for 
General Electric, exploring the most 
distant horizons of science that have 
led us into the new atomic age. 
What were his final words of wis- 
dom, expressed in the last days of 
his life? What amazing advice did 
Steinmetz give to his fellow  sci- 
entists in regard to the most im- 
portant line of research in the whole 
world? “Prayer,” he said. “You 
must find out about prayer.” 

Doctor Alexis Carrel, director of 
the Rockefeller Institute of Research 
for more than a generation, the 
man who knew every approach 
man has made in trying to solve 
the mystery of human life, echoed 
at greater length the words of Stein- 
metz. “The power of prayer,” Car- 
rel said, “is the greatest power in 
the world.” 

Science has largely ignored the 
advice of these two great men. She 
has gone on, in her own slow fash- 
ion, experimenting in the much 
trodden ways of those who have no 
faith in prayer. Yet there exists a 
powerhouse of prayer. It is Lourdes! 

Year before last, I went to 
Lourdes again. I hadn’t been there 
since my Oxford days, some 17 


Was 


years before. “It can’t impress me 
as it did when I was young,” I said 
to myself. I settled in at my hotel. 
Looking out from my window, I 
could see the delightful pattern of 
the mountains. Across the mur- 
muring River Gave I beheld the 
grotto blazing with candles, where 
long ago Bernadette had seen the 
Blessed Virgin rayed with glory. 

The distant echo of prayer was 
louder than the noise of the river. 
I left the hotel, and went over a 
bridge toward the grotto and the 
basilica. As I came nearer, I saw 
a sight strong enough to break the 
hardest heart. There they were in 
the grotto enclosure, camped in 
their thousands—the sick of the 
world with their cancers and tv- 
mors, and all the most horrible 
diseases that make the flesh of men 
rotten with death. But there was 
no despair here. Out from the 
depths of the half-screened wheel 
chairs rose a fountain of sound, 
“Pray for us sinners, pray for us 
sinners, now and at the hour of our 
death.” 

I entered the Rosary chapel with 
tears streaming down my face. I 
could feel the tremendous force of 
prayer like a great electric current 
sending out its crackling sparks. 
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To go to Lourdes is a shattering 
experience. To learn its full mean- 
ing is even more shattering. The 
story of the visions seen there has 
been told many times, but never 
with more love than in The Song 
of Bernadette, written by a Jew, 
Franz Werfel. Now, a Protestant, 
Ruth Cranston, has taken up the 
amazing story of Lourdes where 
Werfel left it. With cool, dispas- 
sionate skill she takes us behind the 
storybook surface of Lourdes. 

Science can’t explain the cures. 
There is no explanation for them, 
except what can be summed up in 
that ringing hopeful word, mzracle. 

There was the case of Charles 


McDonald of Dublin. Let Miss 
Cranston tell you about him. 
“Charles McDonald, of Dublin, 


had suffered for years from a tuber- 
culous disease of the spine, kidneys, 
and left shoulder. For 15 months 
he had been in bed. Two large 
abscesses had developed on_ his 
body: they had to be dressed twice 
daily. The bones of his shoulder 
joint had been almost destroved; 
numerous X rays in the Dublin 
hospital confirmed this. He was 
pronounced incurable, beyond all 
medical aid. And yet in this little 
French town he was cured—com- 
pletely, permanently, almost in- 
stantaneously.” 

How? By being lowered on his 
stretcher momentarily into a pool 
of icy mountain water. 

The 32 doctors who examined 
Charles McDonald were of various 








nationalities and faiths. They signed 
unanimously a report stating that: 
“This healing is written down as 
on the margin of the laws of biol- 
ogy.” And they knew, as they signed 
the report, that there was nothing 
unique about the case of Charles 
McDonald. At Lourdes, while men 
of science watch and verify, such 
things do happen. Cancers disap- 
pear, tumors vanish instantly, the 
blind see, mangled accident victims 
are made whole. 

This is but one of the 10,000 cures 
at Lourdes. Many others are just as 
incredible. Charles Gargan, injured 
in a train wreck, was completely 
paralyzed. He was irreligious. He 
hadn’t been to church for years. 
Yet, as the Blessed Sacrament was 
carried before his stretcher at 
Lourdes, Gargan rose up in a mo- 
ment, completely cured. 

Miss Cranston examines every- 
thing: the water in the baths, the 
medical bureau set up to test cures, 
the heart-rending scenes behind the 
surface. You will weep as you read 
the stories of the great cures. But 
your heart will be lifted up into the 
climate of belief in God and intense 
love of Mary. This is more than a 
book; it shouts aloud to all the dis- 
turbed and frightened people who 
look for a sign from God. The 
signs are here. 

The Miracle of Lourdes is pub- 
lished by the McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., New York City (304 pp. 
$4.50). See the Catholic Digest 


Book Club advertisement on page 3. 





[f New York is the American city least 
like my Paris, the one most like it, 
of the American cities I have seen, is 
Washington. The resemblance is not 
merely physical—the broad boulevards, 
the trees, parks, monuments, public 
buildings, and squares. It is also a mat- 
ter of mood. 











BASEBALL — /n 
Washington, 
these FBI secre- 
taries organize a 
ball team. In 
France, only 
communist girls 
organize for any- 
thing. 














People in Washington behave more as people in Paris do. 

There is a kind of rhythm to the city which gives one the 
feel of Paris. People walk more slowly, stop more frequently 
to look around and enjoy themselves. Instead of looking at 
the clock on the building, they look at the building. It occurs 
to them that a building can be more than a collection of offices, 
a city more than a collection of buildings. Tourists flock to 
Washington as they flock to Paris, with maps, picnic lunches, 
and awed expressions. They are not terrified of my camera, as 
New Yorkers were. And with all that space around me, it 
was possible to step back on the grass and photograph an en- 
tire building—a complicated feat in New York. 





RUBBERNECK TOUR—A group of visitors, their cameras handy, gaze 
at the Washington monument. As in all countries, one never knows 
whether they are struck by the size of the monument, or the impor- 
tance of the historical figure it commemorates, or the omniscience of 
the guide. American fashion detail: young man wearing shirttail out- 
side his trousers. This is an informal style rarely seen among Euro- 
pean men. 





LINCOLN MEMORIAL—One ap- 
proaches a national shrine the 
same way all the world over: a 
little bit of curiosity, a little bit 
of awe. One is impressed by the 
size, by the steps. If the statue 
of Lincoln is not a great work, 
it is as capable of inspiring rev- 
erence as one of our Paris mon- 
uments. 

















PEOPLE’S CHOICE—The 
anarchistic French often 
dislike their governing 
body so much that it 
would never occur to 
them to just drop in and 
say hello to their deputy. 
And they might never get 
in to see him, even if they 
wanted to. Therefore, it 
is astonishing to observe 
these citizens from Troup 
county, Ga., who seem 
unconcerned with the 
complexities of politics, 
coming to greet their 
senator, Richard Russell. 























SUFFRAGETTE STATUE— 
The French think of 
America as young and 
new, so there’s some sur- 
prise at seeing Americans 
admiring monuments to 
their past. 











SIDELIGHT — One 
thinks of Washing- 
ton as an “official” 
city, so it's nice to 
run into such atyp- 
ical scenes as this: a 
stand with Chesa- 
peake-bay crabs. 








PENTAGON CycLists—There are 
far fewer serious cyclists in Amer- 
ica than in Europe. How odd, 
therefore, to behold bicycles in a 
Washington building! 


ABouUT Love—Washington 
seems more favorable to young 
lovers than New York. It is easy- 
going; dreams can flourish there. > 
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